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AN ESSAY ON FAITH. 
(Continued from page 328.) 


WHEREVER there is mind, there is faith—wherever there 
is religion, there is faith—and in all minds, and in all religions, 
it has the same inherent properties, and the same general laws 
of operation. 

Before we proceed further, it will be i al to notice a cir- 
cumstance of much importance, viz. the difference between the 
natural efficacy of faith considered, as it were, actively and pas- 
sively, or in doing and suffering. The power of faith in mar- 
tyrdoim and persecution, has been shown; but it should not be 
overlooked, that when the mind takes this kind of passive form, 
its powers are collected and concentrated, and so is the power 
of faith; all the forces, if we may so express it, are brought to 
one point, and all combine to produce fortitude, or to commu- 
nicate to the will the power of resistance against an assault, not 
to make one. [In this position or attitude of the soul, faith is 
not brought into immediate contact with the appetites and pas- 
sions, or with pride and ambition in their usual and most allur- 
ing and enticing forms. Only a few subjects of faith are need- 
ed, and these have an undivided confidence reposed in them. 
It is the more necessary to notice this distinction, ia order to 
account for the well known fact, that men often succeed better 
in suffering for religion, than in practising it; and, to remove the 
objection against the truth and reality of faith, which is drawn 
from its apparent inefficacy, when persecution ceases. The 
same number of -men, who could repel an attack in a citadel, 
might be forced to yield to their besiegers in a sortie or in the 
open field. When the pressure of danger is removed, and faith, 
like the mind, takes what we have called, for distinction’s sake, 
an active form, new habits are to be contracted, the forces are, 
as it were, diffused, and the manner and form of the difficulties 
to be overcome, are varied as well as increased in quantity. ‘The 
objects of faith are necessarily more in number, and the temp- 
tations to doubt, are multiplied. But though the number of ex- 
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amples of the power of faith in active, or practical religion, are 
neither so great nor so uniform as in suffering, yet are they suf- 
ficient to demonstrate its existence and importance, and to 
prove that it is not to be confined by party distinctions. 

We shall now give what we conceive to be a true theory of 
the operations of faith in relation to the scriptures and Christi- 
anity, combined with its natural properties, as already illustra- 
ted. The usual distinctions into historical and experimental 
faith, and the like, we shall not, for the present, take into ac- 
count; conceiving it to be of primary importance to settle the 
relation, between faith and practice. ‘The common method is 
to fix an object before faith, in the manner of the apostle’s 
creed—As I believe in God, &c. I believe in Jesus Christ, &c. 
This is called faith, trust, or confidence. And the case is the 
same if the object be a proposition instead of a person, or fact. 
So we believe in any truth, or supposed truth. In these cases 
no consequences are expressed or implied. The believing of an 
abstract truth, as for instance, the being of God, does not appear 
to be‘edhsidered in the scriptures to be what is called saving 
faith. The demons believe and tremble,—F aith, without works, 
is dead, being alone. If any one have faith, without works, can 
faith save him? St. Paul having said, that, without faith, it is 
impossible to please God, adds, as its definition, that he that com- 
eth to God, must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of those who diligently seek him. To believe that God ts; or, 
as St. James speaks, that their 7s one God, is to do well; but 
the demons do so believe also: they are neither atheists nor 
polytheists, and yet their faith has no other effect than to make 
them fear. The practical, the saving part of faith is in, “he is 
a rewarder of those who diligently seek him.” It seems evident, 
therefore, that it is not a reliance upon the mere existing object 
of faith only, which constitutes the whole of faith ; but some re- 
ference to a thing, or truth proposed conditionally, or by way of 

romise. Thus, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, is different from thou shalt believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The command might be obeyed without produ- 
cing any hope, or determining the disposition and future con- 
duct; but the promise would do both. Abraham, the father or 
model and example of the faithful, staggered not at the promise 
of God; his faith had an object consequent. The matter em- 
braced by the contents of the promise, was embraced by his 
faith, as well as the veracity of the promise. Being fully per- 
suaded that what he had promised he was fully able to perform ; 
it was counted or reckoned to him for righteousness. It is true, 
that our faith in God’s veracity must depend upon our faith in 
his existence; and our faith in his ability upon our faith in his 
veracity ; but it is also true, that our faith in what he has pro- 
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mised, will determine our desires and our volition. In the ele- 
venth chapter of the Hebrews, there is, in every instance, an ex- 
press mention of a consequent object, or one is evidently impli- 
ed,— These all died in the faith, not having received the pro- 
mises ; but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them and embraced them.” Faith in God and the truths of 
God, may be alone; that is, without any immediate and direct 
consequence ; and so it must be, when the truth is entirely ab- 
stract, as there is a heaven, there is a hell, there isa city on the 
Potomac, called Washington. A simple belief in these truths of 
fact, merely adds to our stock of knowledge. But when we are 
told that God is angry with the wicked—that without faith it is 
impossible to please him—that if we seek him he will be found 
of us—that if we forsake him, he will cast us off for ever,—as 
soon as we believe these declarations, we must feel ourselves 
interested in them. Our hopes or fears will be moved. «It is 
remarkable that in what is called the apostle’s creed, no object is 
placed consequentially or in the form of a promise. Every ar- 
ticle is conceived and expressed as a positive fact; nothing is 
relative or conditional. ‘This creed is, perhaps, an example of 
what we have called passive faith ; adapted rather to the state of 
martyrs or confessors, than to the degails of experimental and 
practical religion, It seems to bear internal evidence of having 
been composed more with a view to declaration, than to prac- 
tice ; to a time of religious rivalship and persecution, than to a 
time of unity and peace. It is in reality a kind of religious test. 
And while it served to identify the martyr to his friends, as well 
as his enemies, became, as it were, the support on which his 
soul might fall back, and by which its fortitude might be sus- 
tained. When a man’s opinions are made his only crimes; 
when he suffers for these alone, must he not derive his chief 
support and consolation from the firmness of his belief in them? 
But though it be true, that it is through much tribulation that we 
must enter into the kingdom of heaven, yet it is no less true, 
that we have much to experience and to practise as well as to 
suffer in this world. Suppose the well known invitation, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, &c.” were to be made an article of faith, would it not 
be resolved into the following form ?—I believe that if those who 
labour and are heavy laden, come to Christ, he will give them 
rest; that if they take “ his yoke upon them and learn of him, 
they shall find rest unto their souls, for his yoke is easy and his 
bufden is light.” Invitations and promises are not to be con- 
founded with declarations and descriptions. Come unto me, is 
an invitation; those who labour and are heavy laden, are the 
persons invited; the promise is, I will give you rest. Now, if 
all this were to pass between man and man, and the matter in 
consideration were temporal, not spiritual, what would be thought 
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of the interpretation which should go to say, that come, is the 
same as must or shall come; that labour and heavy laden, does 
not discriminate those who are meant; that no exception or con- 
dition is implied, and that I will give you rest, is the same as a 
description of rest? To believe that there is rest in Christ for 
the soul, would evidently be nothing more than the most abstract 
form of this text, in the same manner as the whole scripture 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins, is expressed in the creed by, 
‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” ‘Taking the subject from 
this article, it will be found to be indefinite in almost every par- 
ticular, as will appear by asking the questions when, where, 
how? Do you believe they have been forgiven, or are to be? 
When, in this world or that which is to come? How, by faith 
or works, or without either? With or without the merits of a Sa- 
viour’s death, &c. &c.? Every thing in the gospel is exhibited 
to u$ in the form of promises. Not only what God does for us, 
and in us, but also what he does by us, or we do for him; the 
matter of command under the law, is promise in the gospel ; as 
in the two following texts, ‘ Let us come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help us in 
time of need. Having, therefore, these promises, dearly be- 
loved, let us cleanse ourgelves from all] filthiness of flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” But the most 
full and comprehensive exhibition of the promises, and which 
shows the connexion between faith and practice the most clearly, 
is the following, “ This is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after tho$e days, saith the Lord: I will put my 
laws into their minds, and write them in their hearts; and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people ; and they 
shall not teach every man his neighbour, saying, know the 
Lord; for all shall know me from the least unto the greatest : 
for I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins 
and their iniquities will | remember no more.” 

Itisthen the manner in which the promises of the gospel, which 
are the objects offaith, is connected with the subjects of experi- 
ence and practice, which shows the connexion between faith and 
practice ; for, as has been said, it is the matter of the promise, 
and the manner in Which the promise is expressed, as well as 
the character, and veracity and power of the promises, which 
determines our desires and our wills, The first thing which strikes 
the attention in this new covenant, is the very term excepted to 
in the old one, viz. law. Is it not paradoxical that after so 
much had been said of the insufficiency of the law and the dan- 
ger of trusting to it, &c. &c. God should say, I will put my laws 
in their minds, and write them in their hearts? And that this 
should be made the matter of our faith? This, in fact, is one 
among the great difficulties which have been felt on all sides in 
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the understanding of the bible. ‘These seeming contradictions 
ought to be explained, in order that they may be believed. To 
believe them without understanding them, would be of little use; 
for, they are practical points which can only be rightly employ- 
ed by knowing how. — 

Faith in a command, and faith in a proposition, differ in many 
respects from faith in a promise, in almost all cases ; but especi- 
ally in religion. The authority of him who gives the command, 
his right, the reasonableness of the thing commanded, and the 
benefit to ourselves, may all be fully and entirely believed, and 
yet we may fail in our obedience. Fear, then, discouraging 
fear of the difficulty of obeying; and guilty fear, fear of punish- 
ment, if we have disobeyed, must be proportionate to our faith. 
A truth of proposition may by our faith in it, generate, to say 
the least, quite as much despair as hope. ‘Those pretty and 
plausible systems of morals;—the art of man’s device, leave both 
their authors and their disciples in a lamentable state of uncer- 
tainty of their future and final result. Not so faith in the promi- 
ses of God, as they are set forth in the gospel. Faith, in the very 
same law, which in the form of a command, worketh wrath, in 
the form of a promise, might work hope. This is remarkably 
exemplified and illustrated in the case of Abraham, by St. Paul, 
in the ninth of Romans :—* But the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed. For this is the word of promise; at this 
time will I come and Sarah shall have a son.” Faith, then, in a 
promise, is peculiar and specific in its operations upon the hu- 
man mind, differing essentially from faith in a command or pro- 
position. Do we then make void the law through faith, (in the 
promise, I will put my laws in their minds, and write them in 
their hearts?) Do we not rather establish the law ? 

Admitting all that has been said to prove that the impossibility 
of justification by the law includes the moral, as well as the sa- 
crificial law,—admitting that it is not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, that we are saved, and admitting all that 
has been said or can be said to demonstrate that salvation is not 
of works, yet can we make it appear thatobedience to the moral 
law is a part of the mia ep matter of faith, as set forth in the 
promises ofthe gospel. It is deserving of more particular con- 
sideration than it seems hitherto to have obtained, that all but 
one commandment and part of another, out of the ten, are ex- 
pressed in the negative form: “ ‘Thoushalt not—thou shalt not have 
none other, &c.” But that almost all the ceremonial or sacrifi- 
cial part of the law is in the positive form. Supposing, then, a 
competition or rivalship to exist between faith and works, must 
it not, in the very nature of the case, be between it and ceremo- 
nial, not moral works? Say, for instance, believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, and that the objection 
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should be, I cannot or may not believe, because I must do the 
works of the law. Well, the moral law says, thou shalt have no 
other God before me—thou shalt not make—thou shalt not bow 
down—thou shalt not worship—thou shalt not take—in vain, &c. 
what opposition, what competition is there between these 
prohibitions and believing in the Lord Jesus Christ; or what 
opposition between—thou shalt not kill—thou shalt not commit 
adultery—thou shalt not steal—thou shalt not bear false witness 
—thou shalt not covet? ~As for the command to honour thy fa- 
ther and mother, that surely cannot be opposed to promise, for 
it is the first command with promise. No more can there be 
any competition between faith and remembering a seventh day 
to keep it holy. To believe on that very day could not surely 
be a breach of it, much less, on any of the remaining six. So 
true it is of the moral law in particular, that it is not against the 
promises of God. One is almost led to think that it was given 
in the manner that it is, on purpose to leave room for the fullest 
exercise of faith inthe promises. And it is evident, that if faith 
or the promises, must be suspended till any work of the law is 
performed, it must be of a law of sacrifice ; but of this law 
Christ is the end for righteousness, to every one that believeth. 
This isthe hand writing of edicts, which was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and which Christ took out of the way (the 
midst,) nailing ittohiscross. The instruction and teaching of the 
apostles, uniformly accorded to this view. Men were required to 
believe atthe very time and place without any delay orintermedi- 
ate ceremony; and no sacrificial ritual was ever afterwards requir- 
edofthem. The wordsof St. Paul respecting those Gentile converts 
who submitted to circumcision, in order to qualify them to offer 
the legal sacrifices, are very remarkable, “ I testify again toevery 
man that is circumcised that he is a debtor todo the whole law ; 
Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justi- 
fied by the law-ye are fallen (in the original are cut off) from 
grace.” When the gospel first began to be preached, the two 
great points of faith to be settled were, first, that he was the 
promised Messiah ; second, that his death was a full, perfect, 
and complete sacrifice in and of itself. Every sacrifice there- 
fore which was offered by any one who believed that he was the 
true Messiah, was, in effect, an admission or declaration, that his 
once offering of himself for sin was not sufficient. 

This may be a proper place to bring into consideration what 
is called imputed righteousness, or properly, faith reckoned or 
counted for righteousness, as in the case of Abraham in the 


fourth of Romans. “To him that worketh not, but believeth, 


on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righte- 
ousness. The word which is translated impute, reckon, count, 
or account, is from the Greek theme Logizomai, and in no in- 
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stance is itused in the signification of make over or transfer ; nor is 
righteousness said to be imputed, but faith for righteousness. 
Now, the question seems to be, what righteousness is it for 
which faith is reckoned, counted, or imputed (logizomar?) Is it 
the meritorious cause of our justification or redeeeming righte- 
ousness? This does notseem probable ; for, faith cannot bereckon- 
ed substitutionally for that righteousness; and there seems to be 
no evidence that it is reckoned or used as a rhetorical figure, as 
the word occurs often in the New Testament in a plain literal 
meaning; thus, the children of the promise are reckoned, &c. 
(logizomai)—for the seed accounting (logizomai,) that God was 
able to raise him from the dead, &c.—-sin is not imputed (logi- 
zomat) where there is no law—and in the last part of this chap- 
ter, it is employed in a way that no figure of speech can well be. 
The righteousness of faith seems to be used in the same mean- 
ing as, faith counted for righteousness, and it is certain that nei- 
ther the righteousness of faith—nor the righteousness of the 
law—nor the righteousness of God, is a transferred righteousness. 
It is, therefore, most probably, the consequent righteousness 
which is embraced inthe promise. No work needs be done 
before believing. It is the ungodly that are justified, and whose 
faith is counted for righteousness. Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted to him for righteousness; but St. James says, 
that when he, long afterwards, offered up Isaac, it was counted 
to him for righteousness; and then exclaims, seeth thou how 
faith wrought with his work, and by works was faith made _per- 
fect? But no work can make redeeming righteousness more 


perfect than it is. ri P: 
(To be concluded in No. X1.) 





LETTERS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
INSCRIBED TO THE REVEREND WILLIAM M‘KENDREE. 


LETTER V. 


“ Far from wishing you to be igaorant of any of our doc- 
trines, or any part of our discipline, we desire you to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the whole. 

“WILLIAM M‘KENDREE, 
ENOCH GEORGE, 
ROBERT R. ROBERTS.” 
Reverend Sir, 

After I had written the foregoing letters, I hesitated for some- 
time, whether I should meddle with, what is called, the Consti- 
tution, or not. But when I read the extracts from your ad- 
dress, which was delivered to the Philadelphia Annual Confer- 
ence, I could hesitate no longer. Not, because, I was as much 
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interested in the presiding elder question, as others. Nor, bé- 
cause, I considered myself more competent to discuss the sub- 
ject, than the travelling preachers. But because 1 saw such an 
interpretation given to the restrictive rules, as might affect many 
parts of our discipline, and would affect all ranks and classes of 
our society ; and because | thought the morality of the gospel 
was deeply involved in this interpretation. 1 beg you, sir, not 
to suppose me as harbouring, or conveying the slightest impu- 
tation on your moral character. Far from it. For I am confi- 
dent you would be among the last, either to do any thing im- 
moral yourself, or weaken the binding and paramount obliga- 
tions of the gospel, in its moral doctrines upon others. But I 
take the liberty of asking you, if such a construction of these 
rules be allowed, as you plead for, what will be the consequences 
to all ranks of members and ministers of the church? And if 
men can, in contracts, plead such a precedent, where will they 
stop, if they be inclined to take advantage one of another? Sup- 
pose any transaction of a pecuniary nature were brought before 
twelve honest men on their oaths, for the determining of which, 
it would be previously necessary to decide, whether the restric- 
tive rules were a constitution or not, do you think they would 
swear they were? Or suppose a man were tried for his life, in 
which trial, a like decision would be previously necessary, do 
you think a jury could be found who would condemn a man 
for a crime, which was to be established a crime worthy of 
- death, on the consideration that these rules were a constitution ? 
1 do not think such a jury could be found. And are not the 
principles of truth and justice immutably and eternally the 
same? And yet the cry is, the constitution, the constitution. 
Before I saw the extracts from‘the ‘ address,’ I thought, those 
who talked so loftily about the constitution, were scarcely in 
earnest, or if they were, they offered an outrage on common 
sense, in dignifying the restrictive rules made by the General 
Conference in 1808, with such a pompous title ; and that to 
reason with men, who could talk at such a wild rate, was time and 
labour thrown away, inasmuch as they must be incapable of 
feeling an argument. But when you, sir, the senior bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, gravely inform an Annual 
Conference that you “ believe, the resolutions passed at the 
last General Conference, authorising the respective Annual 
Conferences to elect the presiding elders, are an infringe- 
ment on the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
the whole affair assumes a different complexion, and _ re- 
quires a thorough and impartial investigation. Now, sir, 
when you speak of the constitution, the ‘infringement of the 
constitution,’ the constitutionality of a question or proposition, 
what constitution do you mean, and what part of our book of 
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discipline do you call so? As I cannot be expected to wait for 
a definite answer, I shall 0m you mean the following re- 
strictive rules, made by the General Conference of 1808, which 
I here transcribe for the information of that part of the commu- 
nity, who may not have our book of discipline. 

“* The General Conference shall have full powers to make 
rules and regulations for our church, under the following limita- 
tions and restrictions, viz.” | 

‘1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter or 
change our articles of religion, nor establish any new standards 
or rules of doctrine, contrary to our present existing and esta- 
blished standard of doctrine.” 

“¢ 2. They shall not allow of more than one representative 
for every five members of the Annual Conference, nor allow of 
a less number than one for every seven.” 

** 3. They shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as to do away Episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of our itinerant general superintendency.” 

‘“‘4, They shall not revoke or change the general rules of the 
United Societies.” 

“5, They shall not do away the privileges of our ministers 
or preachers, of trial by a committee, and of an appeal: neither 
shall they do away the privileges of our members of trial before 
the society, or by a committee, and of an appeal.” 

“6. They shall not appropriate the produce of the book 
concern, or of the Charter Fund, to any purpose other than for 
the benefit of the travelling, supernumerary, superanuated, and 
worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and children.” 

- And are these what you call the Constitution ? and wherefore ? 
Is it because the book of discipline calls them so? No, sir, 
you know it does not. Nor is the term ‘ constitution’ to be 
found, with reference to any part of our government, from its 
beginning to its end. Why, then, do you travel out of the re- 
cord? So far from the above rules being a constitution, I shall 
prove that they are not—nor were they intended to be con- 
sidered such, by the General Conference, which enacted them. 
Now, I put this question to you, sir, who were elected bishop 
at the same conference, did that General Conference consider 
them as a constitution? Did they discuss their merits as a con- 
stitution? Did they adopt them as a constitution? If you say, 
yes: Lanswer, that that General Conference will not have any 
great reason to feel themselves under any obligations to you, for 
the false, Jesuitical, dishonest part, you represent them to have 
acted on the occasion. If you maintain the affirmative, you 
certainly consider them as possessing the principles of decep- 
tion in a superlative degree, and imposing on the church, by 
passing a few rules of a certain character as a constitution, and 
neither mentioning the term at the time, nor entering them as 
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such on the face of the records. They ought, sir, as honest 
and true men, to have avowed their design ; they ought to have 
stated the nature of the rules, and given their name and charac- 
ter; they ought to have published them as.a constitution to the 
church, and placed that name or title in the book of discipline: 
and no doubt, they would have done so, had they considered 
them in this light; but as they have not, I think it is plain, they 
are not to be considered so now. O, my dear sir, I sincerely 
hope, you will review the ground you have taken, and recall 
the declarations you have made, for I should blush for the mo- 
rality that could attempt to harmonise such mental reservation 
with the truth of the gospel, or quadrate such disingenuousness 
with honesty and fair dealing. Ifyou say, no, I would ask you, 
by what authority you call them so, and call them so now? 
Why do you give them a name, that was not given them at the 
time they were enacted, and which they do not bear on the 
statute book even now? Why do you give them a name and 
character after a lapse of so many years, that is calculated to 
affect future generations, and by an ex post facto interpretation, 
strive to deprive men of their rights in the Church of God? 
You must give up the notion of these rules being a constitution, 
or you must be considered as advocating a kind of double deal- 
ing, and fixing on the General Conference of 1808, a character 
of duplicity and reproach. 

Here, I laid down my pen, and putting my hand under my 
head, I paused to reflect on what I had written above. Have I, 
said I to myself, said any thing disrespectful of my old friend, 
or any thing which is calculated to give him pain? Have I dis- 
coloured any fact, or drawn any unfair inference from it? God 
knows my heart, sir, I would not give you pain if I could avoid 
it—and, as for respect, I owe it you, and tender you it most 
cheerfully. But to compromit the cause I am pleading, by 
false notions of delicacy and respect, is what I cannot do. 
Respect for truth and the rights of thousands is a paramount 


duty. 

But suppose, for argument sake, that these rules were con- 
sidered by the General Conference of 1808, a constitution, 
@ thing which I shall never believe unless those who voted for 
them, will unequivocally declare, that they voted for them as a 
constitution) I would inquire, who gave them power or autho- 
rity to form a constitution? The General Conference which 
enacted them was not even a delegated conference. There 
were no representatives, no constituents. The societies had 
nothing to say in the transaction. There was nothing of the 
kind thought of. And to talk of such rules being a constitu- 
tion, and of such a constitution being irrevocable, is—I know 
not what to call it. 


And again, suppose they are a constitution, have they not 
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been broken already, and broken too with your knowledge, ap- 
probation and concurrence. I take the last of these articles 
which runs thus, ‘* They” (the General Conference) “ shall 
not appropriate the produce of the book concern,” (nor any 
part of it, I suppor) “or of the charter fund, to any purpose, 
other than the benefit of the travelling, supernumerary, super- 
anuated, and worn out preachers, their wives, widows, and 
children.” I will ask you, sir, was it in contemplation to send 
our representative to the British Conference, when this famous 
constitution was made? Was not the expense connected with 
the passage of the representative there and back, together with 
the support of his family while absent, and all contingent 
charges, borne by the book-room? Was this embassy any 
‘ benefit’ to the description of preachers above enumerated, or 
their wives, widows, or children?’ Will any one say that a 
sum, greater than any one conference, had a right to draw as its 
dividend of the profits of the book concern, was not drawn to 
cover this expense (the passage out being 35 guineas, equal 
& $163 34 cents, and it is presumed the same back, exclusive 
of contingent expences, and the support of his family when 
gone) and all this, I believe, with your knowledge and appro- 
bation? And will I be told that this is consonant with the 
designs of the constitution-makers, or the spirit and the letter 
of the law? And while we are on this subject, I should like to 
know, what instructions were given to our representative,— 
how they were complied with—how the matter was settled— 
whether the house, &c. in Montreal was restored to us, and 
whether the Societies there, were, or are willing to receive 
preachers from the United States? Now, sir, will it not sur- 
prise the Methodists in the United States to be told, that 
although a preacher was sent to England—the money drawn 
out of the book concern to pay his expenses—the constitution 
broken, &c. the Canada Methodists will not now (Sep, 1823) 
receive preachers from the United States; they have drawn up 
a circular intreating English local preachers to come and help 
them, some to act as itinerants, and some as school-masters. 
After all that has been said about the constitution, I now ask, 
what is a constitution? What is the meaning of the term, with 
reference to government, the only sense in which I have all 
along used it? That we may not contend about words, I shall 
give a definition. ‘“ Lord Bolingbroke defines a constitution 
to be a general system of laws, institutions and customs, derived 
from the immutable principles of reason, and accepted by the 
people.” See Nicholson’s Encyclopedia, Art. Constitution. 
And now, sir, where is the flaw in this definition ? Ought not 
the general system of laws tobe ‘ derived from,’ and accord with, 
“the immutable principles of reason.’ I am inclined to think 
however, that there is more in the above definition than in your 
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belief, and that the phrase ‘accepted by the people,’ is an excess 
and has no place in your creed. But does this prove you are 
right? Not atall. For the different constitutions, adopted by 
the good people of the United States, exactly correspond with 
the definition given by Lord Bolingbroke, which proves con- 


clusively that you are mistaken. ‘Take a few examples. I 


begin with New York. 

** We, the people of the state of New York, do establish this 
constitution.” 

Take, that of Pennsylvania. . 

** We, the people of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or- 
dain and establish this constitution for its government.” 

Take, that of Delaware. 

“We, the people, hereby ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion of government for the state of Delaware.” 

* The Constitution or form.of government of Virginia, &c.” 

“‘ We, the delegates and representatives of the good people of 
Virginia, do declare the future form of government of Virgi- 
nia, &c.” 

And, lest I should tire you, or my readers, I shall give only 
one more, the Constitution of the United States. 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for the United 
States of America.” ‘To this instrument, are affixed the names 
of George Washington—Alexander Hamilton—William Living- 
ston—Benjamin Franklin—James Madison—and a number be- 
side. And shall I be told, that a few rules—made by a few Me- 
thodist preachers—without any authority from the societies—and 
without even giving them the pame of a constitution in the book 
of discipline—shall now, after a lapse of several years, be 
palmed upon 4,000 local preachers and 300,000 members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as a constitution: and all this to 
perpetuate our degradation, and to prevent a modification of 
church government? Forbid it Truth. Forbid it Justice. 

Notwithstanding the definition and examples given above, fix 
the nature of a constitution and make it as clear as a sun-beam, 
yet I may be told, all that has been said, regards only the civil 
constitution. I anticipate such an objection. But] ask where 
is the difference? Is not a constitution, a constitution? And do 
the objectors mean to say that the church ought not to be go- 
verned by ‘a system of Jaws derived from the immutable prin- 
ciples of reason ;’ or, in other words, while the state enjoys this 
privilege and is governed by laws just and reasonable, the church 
must be governed by laws that are neither yeasonable nor just. 
‘But these laws ought not to be proposed to the people for their 
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acceptance.” Why not? Because ‘ the government of the church 
of God is somewhat different’ from ‘ civil society’ and because 
“ those ministers whom God selects to be the shepherds of His 
flock, and the guardians of His people, possess the right of go- 
verning themselves in religious matters, and all those committed 
to their care!!!” 

So says the Rev. Mr. Bangs, Book Agent and Editor of ‘the 
Methodist Magazine, in his “ vindication of Methodist Episco- 
pacy.” And what could his holiness, the pope, have said more ? 
Let the proposition be acknowledged as true, and to the itine- 
rant clergy, it is worth vastly more than was paid for the whole 
manuscript. Letthe proposition be acknowledged as true, and 
considering numbers and wealth, as great a revenue might be 
raised, as was produced by the sale of indulgences. Grant the 
truth of it, and what rights have the members of the church left? 
None. I am sorry for the sake of Methodism, to see such doc- 
trine published to the world, and published too by such a man 
as Mr. Bangs. As it is made your duty to ‘ oversee the tempo- 
ral and spiritual concerns of the church,’—and as the book is so 
far authorised by the connexion, asto be placed in the book 
room and sold by the preachers, a hope is expressed, that 
for the credit of the cause, and out of respect to truth, and the 
opimion of our sister Protestant Churches, you will have this 
book brought before the proper tribunal for examination, and 
have such extremely offensive papistical doctrine purged from 
amongst us. And, to teach future agents that they shall not 
write duodecimos filled with such stuff, and receive a hundred 
dollars for a manuscript that is not worth a hundred cents, a hope 
is also indulged, that the next General Conference will make 
the Rev. Thomas Mason, assistant book agent, refund the hun- 
dred dollars to the book fund, which he took out of it, to pay the 
Rev. Mr. Bangs for importing such an offensive and poisonous 
weed from the banks of the Tiber. 

When such doctrines can be avowed by such a man—be pub- 
lished for the Methodist Episcopal Church—and sent out into 
the world from our book room, I really think it is time, high 
time, that the members of our church should be apprised of our 
approximation to popery, and of the striking resemblance, be- 
tween the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the government of the Church of Rome. You, no doubt, recol- 
lect, sir, that in my firstletter, I told you our church government 
strongly savoured of this odious thing. I have often thought so, 
and have been pained, extremely pained, with the thought. It 
is not, however, on such an insulated passage asthe above extract, 
that a judgment of this kind is predicated, because that might 
be disowned. Nor is it from a solitary, authorised case, that 
the conclusion is drawn. But it is from an examination of the 
principles of the government of the two churches, that [ am 
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forced, however reluctantly, to be of this opinion. As many 
may think this assertion has no foundation in truth, or in fact, I 
shall place some of the features of resemblance side by side, that 
all may judge for themselves, whether there is a family likeness 


or not. 
The Church of Rome. 


I. The 
Church of 


Il. The Church of Rome is 
one, universal Church : uniting 
under one head, many distinct 
congregations, and spreading 
over a great part of the civiliz- 
ed world. 

lf. The government of the 
Church of Rome is administer- 
ed by priests. 

IV. In the Church of Rome 
lay-members have no voice in 
making the laws, nor in the ad- 
ministration of government. 


overnment of the 
ome is Episcopal. 


V. At the head of this body 
of priests, is a chief officer or 
bishop, styled the pope, which 
name comes from the Greek 
word papa, and answers to our 
English word father. He ob- 
tained the title of universal 
bishop in the seventh centu- 
ry, from the emperor Phocas. 
Mosh. Vol. II. page 165, and 
that of pope in the eleventh 
century. Mosh. Vol. II. page 
459. 


VI. For several centuries af- 


ter Christ, the bishop of Rome 
was elected by the presbyters 
and people. Mosh. Vol. 1. page 
342. But in the eleventh cen- 
tury, (the darkest and most cor- 
rupt age of the church) the pope 
was elected by the college of 
cardinals alone, excluding the 
consent of the clergy and peo- 
ple. Mosh. Vol. IL. page 474. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I. The government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is 
Episcopal. 


II. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is one and indivisi- 
ble : uniting in one body many 
distinct societies, and Sag 
at present over one million five 
hundred thousand square miles. 

Ill. The government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is 
administered by preachers. 

IV. In the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, lay-members 
have no voice in making the 
laws, nor in the administration 
of government. 

V. At the head of this body 
of preachers, are three chief 
officers or bishops, of equal or- 
der, dignity and power. The 
oldest in years and office is 
styled, by way of distinction, 
though not by express statute, 
the senior bishop ; and by ma- 
ny, both preachers and people, 
father. 


VI. There never was a pe- 
riod, in the history of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church,when 
the people had any voice in the 
election of their bishop. Nor, at 
present, have, say, 4,000 of her 
clergy, nor 300,000 of her 
members, any thing to say in 
the election, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Quest. Ist. How is a bishop 
to be constituted ° 
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VII. Thesacred college, who 
elect the pope, is composed of 
seventy cardinals ; who, again, 
are chosen by the pope. Mosh. 
Vol. IV. page 165. 


VIII. In all the pope’s de- 
cisions, relating to the govern- 
ment of the church, he previ- 
ously consults the brethren, i. e. 
the cardinals, who compose his 
privy council. 


Answ. By the election of the 
General Conference, &c. Book 
of Discipline. ch. i. sec. 4. ex- 
cluding the consent of the great 
body of the clergy and the peo- 

le. 

VII. The General Confer- 
ence, in the year 1820, was 
composed of eighty-nine sitting 
members, sixty-three of whom 
were presiding elders, or had 
filled that station. 

Quest. By whom are the 
presiding elders to be chosen ? 

Answ. By the bishops. Dis. 
ch. i. sec. 5. 

Note.—In this year (1820) 
there were sixty-four presiding 
elders. 

VII. The presiding elders 
have been styled the ‘ bishops’ 
eyes’ and the ‘ bishops’ ears,’ 
&c. and with them he consults, 
in the government of the 
church, as his council. In the 
General Conference of 1820, it 
was part of the conciliatory 
plan, “* That the presiding el- 
ders be, and hereby are, made 
the advisary council of the bi- 
shops or president of the con- 


' ferencein stationing the preach- 


1X. “ In the latter end of the 
eleventh century, the popes 
were invested with the pleni- 
tude of all power, both spuritu- 
al and temporal.” Bowers’ His. 
of the popes, preface. 


ers.” Thereby enacting by law, 
what, it was thought, had been 
practised from the beginning. 

IX. Quest. 3. What are the 
duties of a bishop ? 

Answ. 5. 'Tooversee the spi- 
ritual and temporal business of 
our church. Dis. ch, 1. see. 4. 
“It is the duty of a bishop to 
travel through the work at 
large ; to oversee the spiritual 
and temporal concerns~of the 
church. But to oversee means, 

wer to OVER-RULE.” Bishop 

I‘Kendree’s address to the 
Philad. Annual Conference. 
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X. I am not able to find any 
statute, restricting the power of 
the pope. 


XI. “The popes were above 
councils and uncontrolled by 
their canons.” Bowers’ His. of 
the popes, preface. “ Nor could 
the councils determine any 
thing, without his permission 
and consent.” Mosh. Vol. HU. 
page 296. 


XII. “The Roman pontiffs 
were eagerly bent upon per- 
suading all, and had, indeed, 
the good fortune to persuade 
many, that the bishop of Rome 
was constituted and appointed 
by Jesus Christ, supreme legis- 
-lator and judge of the church 

universal.” Mosh. Vol. II. page 
296... 


XIII. “Some took the liber- 
ty to maperers to his holiness, 
(pope John XXII.) ‘that the 
decrees and constitutions of 
one pope, could not be revers- 
ed by another.’ The pope re- 
olied (and what other reply 
could be made?) That they 
were mistaken, since it might be 
proved, by innumerable instan- 
ces, that what had been decreed 
wrong or amiss by one pope or 
council, could he veiaded and 
amended by another.” Bowers’ 
His. of the popes, preface. 


X. I can find but one, re- 
stricting the exercise of the 
bishop’s power. “He shall not 
allow any preacher to remain,” 
&c. Dis. ch. i. sec. 4. Ques 3. 
Answ. 2. 

XI. “I believe, the resolu- 
tions passed at the last General 
Conference, authorising the re- 
spective annual conferences to 
elect the presiding elders, are 
an infringement on the Consti- 
tution of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.” Bishop M‘Ken- 
dree’s address to the Philad. 
Annual Conference. 

XII. “Those ministers whom 
God selects to be the, shep- 
herds of his flock, and the 
guardians of his people, possess 
the right of governing them- 
selves in religious matters, and 
all those committed to their 
care.” Vindication of Metho- 
dist Episcopacy. New York, 
printed for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 1820. 

Ill. “ They,” the General 
Conference, “ shall not change 
or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as to do away 
Episcopacy, or destroy the plan 
of our itinerant general super- 
intendency.” Dis. ch. 1. sec. 3. 
Ques. 2. Answ. 5.* 


“ 





*Tam aware that there is a provision made for altering these re- 
strictiye rules in the following words: “ Provided, nevertheless, that, 
upon the joint recommendation of all the annual conferences, then a ma- 


jority of two-thirds of the General Conference succeeding, shall suffice 
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These, Rev. Sir, are some of the points of resemblance, in 
the government of the two churches, which I lament to see; and 
which I think ought to be brought before the members of our 
church, in order to be amended. Surely yourself and your 
worthy colleagues in the Episcopacy, never adverted to the pos- 
sibility of such a parallel being made, as is given above. In 
your affectionate address to the members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, prefixed to the book of Discipline, you say, “ We 
deem it our duty and privilege most earnestly to recommend to 
you as members of our church, our FORM OF DISCIPLINE, which 
has been founded on the experience of a long series of years; 
as also on the observations and remarks we have made on an- 
cient and modern churches.” 

In making this declaration, I have no doubt you all expe- 
rienced what you say,—you felt it to be your duty to recom- 
mend our form of Discipline, and you acted accordingly. You 
did this because “ it has been founded on the experience of a 
long series of years: and also on the observations and remarks” 
you had * made on ancient and modern churches.” [ must not 
be considered as being wanting in respect for you, if I ask you, 
did it ever enter into your mind, when you were making these 
‘ observationsand remarks’ on other ‘ churches,’ to compare the 
government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with the go- 
vernment of the church of Rome? Did you ever odserve the 
great resemblance between the two churches in this respect ? 
Did you ever remark that in some things, our government is 
fully as papistical, as even that of Rome itself? If you have not, 
will you still feel it a dut; to continue your signatures to a re- 
commendation, after you have been presented with the above 
parallel, without either exonerating the church from the charge of 
popery, or purging away the offensive matter by which it is dis- 
figured. In instituting this comparison, I have spoken plainly, 
for the subject required it,—but I hope not rudely. I have, ac- 
cording to my motto, taken from your own address, ‘ read, 
marked, learned,’ but cannot ‘digest the whole.’ I have ex- 





to alter any of the above restrictions.” ‘ Shall suffice!’ Yes. But who 
does not see, that, by requiring the joint recommendation of all the 
annual conferences, aud more than a simple majority, even two-thirds 
of the next General Conference, it may be considered next to a moral 
impossibility that any change can ever be made. If it was contem- 
plated by the framers of these restrictions, that any alteration should 
he made in a future day, (a thing not easily established in the affirma- 
tive,) there was a form ready prepared to their hand, and surely not 
beneath their attention, or unworthy of imitation, in the fifth article of 
the Constitution of the United States. “The Congress, whenever 
two-thirds of both houses shall deem it neceasary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, &c.” 
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amined the subject of church government as briefly as 1 could, 
and have, I believe, proved that our’s is not ‘ apostolic or primi- 
tive ;’ so far from it, that it resembles the government of the 
church of Rome in the eleventh century, the darkest and most 
corrupt age of that church. If, however, I am mistaken, I shall 
be heartily glad to see my error corrected. I have studied all 
along to avoid personalities; knowing and feeling that respect 
is due to you,—to the church—to the public—to the subject— 
and to myself. If, after all, I have expressed myself in an ob- 
jectionable manner, let it be pointed out, and if the subject be 
not injured by the alteration, it shall be altered. I have now 
done what I felt to be a duty, and subscribe myself with great 
respect your brother in the Gospel of Christ. 
7 MARTIN LUTHER. 





LETTERS TO A MEMBER OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


LETTER IIL. 


Dear Brother, 

In my second letter [ have shown you how the exercise of 
undelegated powers must necessarily lead men to seek or to as- 
sume divine, rights, whether in church or in state, whether as 
kings or as priests. Our great political maxim is, that the source 
of power is in the people; and the application of this maxim 
cuts up by the roots the whole doctrine of political supremacy. 
The people are not therefore Gods, nor is their political sove- 
reignty a Godlike attribute of legislation or of government; but 
grows naturally and logically out of their character and condition 
as social creatures. Were they created for political freedom or 
slavery? Their rights must rest upon the answer to this ques- 
tion. If for the former, then their Creator invested them with 
the capacity and the right of political sovereignty, and gave this 
right to no individual or number of individuals. 'To say that 
God created men for political freedom and gave the right to go- 
vern them into the hands of individuals, is to say and unsay in 
the same breath. Now Iam persuaded that you cannot but 
perceive that the right of the church to legislative sovereignty 
turns upon this argument. Do the truths and the graces of the 
gospel, injure or improve the capacity of men for religious free- 
dom? ‘This is a question of great importance to an American, 
who believes with all his heart, that an unconverted irreligious 
man has, by nature, a capacity for social and civil liberty. Let 
him say how that natural capacity is affected by religion. Ifhe 
believes that itis injured, let him declare it, and say to what de- 
gree. Is this one of the precious fruits of sanctification, or gos- 


pel perfection? From such a degenerating perfection good Lord 
deliver us! 
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But that you may see I am not singular in my opinion, re- 
specting the consequence to be deduced from a created capa- 
city, I will quote some passages from the speech of Lainez, the 
Jesuit, in the council of Trent, as translated by Dr. G. Camp- 
bell, from Paul’s history of that council. In the meanwhile, I 
cite your attention to the case of children and the inferior ani- 
mals. Why cannot these legislate laws for their own govern- 
ment? Because, in the first, the capacity is not matured ; and, 
in the second, it does not exist. But to return to the proposed 
quotation. “Thus she (the church) is born a slave, without any 
sort of liberty, power, or jurisdiction ; but every where and in 
every thing subjected. In proof of this he quotes passages of 
scripture, wherein the gathering of the church is compared to 
the sowing of a field, the drawing of a net to land, and the 
rearing of an edifice—to Peter alone (he affirmed) it was said 
feed, that is,rule my sheep ; silly animals, which have no part, no 
choice whatever in conducting themselves. These two things 
to be porter and pastor, being perpetual offices, Nc. &c.” Dr. 
Campbell quotes, Altensfaig and cardinal Bona. The first in 
his Theological Lexicon, derives laity not from laos, (populus) 
the people, but /aas a stone. In opposition to a clergyman; a 
layman, is therefore taken for a man unbarred—foolish, imperito 
and lapideo, like a stone. Bona’s sentiments, in relation to the 
care that ought to be taken by the clergy, that the laymen may 
not beallowed to do themselves harm by studying the profound- 
er parts of scripture is, that their stupidity is utterly incapable 
of comprehending—but he indulges them in story books, and 
godly meditations, and the legends of the saints. Now, why is 
it that the General Conference is barred and bolted against the 
admission of lay-delegates, if travelling preachers do not believe 
that they are as silly as sheep, and as stupid as stones, and utter- 
ly incapable of comprehending the principles of legislation ?—If 
they do not believe that God has subjected them to their own per- 
petual government? Lainez is neither ashamed nor afraid to 
speak out. “‘ Hence, says he, the Roman pontiff, beginning from 
St. Peter to the end of the world, is true and. absolute despot, 
with plenary power and jurisdiction; and the church is subject 
to him, as it was to Christ. Thus we ought to understand these 
declarations, the church is a sheepfold, that is, a kingdom.” Is it 
not therefore a kingdom of sheep? But why should 1 trouble 
you with these quotations, when you can find some not unlike 
them in a book published by the book room, with a copy-right, 
since the last General Conference; and in another book, abridg- 
ed, as I believe, by one of our bishops,. which treats of “ heart 
and church division, &c.:” the first of which will perhaps not 


be wanting in Baltimore in May, 1824? 
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Is not the question, or some other like it, asked in that ver 
book, whether the sheep seek, and feed the shepherds ?—It don’t 
mean with the bread that perisheth. 

For my part, I must tell you my brother, in all seriousness, 
that | have some faith in the wisdom of God in creation and 
providence ; some faint conception of ultimate causes. Alas, 
alas! Do the General Conference, when they shut out lay-dele- 
gates, put no candles under a bushel, or a bed; wrap no talents 
in napkins, and bury them in the earth? Do travelling preach- 
ers believe that the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are men of like intellects, as well as of like passions with them- 
selves, and yet suppose that God-has withheld from all these, 
the right of exercising those intellects, in maintaining and pre- 
serving their religious liberties ? Is not such a supposition at va- 
riance with every conception we can form of divine wisdom ? 
What! Create a million of minds of equal capacity, and consign 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand of them to utter useless- 
ness in providing for and defending their own liberties ; confining 
that sacred deposit to the remaining thousand, who alone could 
abuse and destroy it? Are there not lay-men in our church who 
know more about legislation, than a dozen members of the Gene- 
ral Conference put together? How many preachers will there be 
in the next General Conference, who will pretend to have read 
half of the history of ecclesiastical legislation, or perhaps, to un- 
derstand half of what they have read? The oldest men among 
us are as children in this interesting and important science. 
You will doubtless ask me whether I do seriously believe, that 
the General Conference will really acquire a perfect knowledge 
of the science of legislation by the admission of lay-members ? 
And I frankly answer, no, not immediately ; but it will gaia what 
is of vast importance, an interchange of practical knowledge ; 
and what is also of primary importance, under all kinds and de- 
grees of knowledge, security against the monopolising spirit of 
ambition, and a check upon the temptations peculiar to exclu- 
sive bodies of men with unbalanced powers in their hands. As 
the presence of a virtuous matron will suppress a thousand im- 
proper thoughts in the minds of the young and the giddy, so will 
the presence of lay-delegates in General Conference, change 
the feelings and conceptions of the preachers. My advice is 
that you use your best endeavours to have the whole doctrine of 
supremacy, and brother M‘Kendree’s arch-episcopal seniority 
of popery, and brother Bangs’ little book, and all other frag- 
ments of popery collected together, and sent back to that scarlot 
robed woman, who committed fornication with the kings of the 
earth, and is drunk with the blood of the saints; that when 
the Lord God Judgeth her, she may have all the reward or all 
the punishment. When you shall have acknowledged the legis- 
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lative sovereignty of the church, you will have no occasion to 
prove your succession and your divine right, and such like mat- 
ters; for, you will have no need of them. The New Testament 
will then supply all the authority a General Conference will want 
to give validity and effect to their acts. Its members will not 
be acting for others; but as the Lord’s free men should do, for 
themselves. 

Now what evil consequences have you to fear from church 
delegation? You have had no examples of the so much dreaded 
“local honours,” the fatal fruits of Methodist Church legislation. 
And if you take your examples from other churches, you will 
most surely find that local honours, &c. have borne an exact 
proportion to the extent and degree in which the very powers of 
travelling preachers and our bishops have existed. Which of 
the bishops has the highest supremacy and the greatest local 
honours? The bishop of Rome. Which next? The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Which next? The lord primate of Ire- 
land. And which next? Why you know Episcopalian bishops 
have More honours and more income too than Presbyterian pas- 
tors: for, 1 presume that you must have read Simpson, as he 
was a favourite with travelling preachers before the days of the 
Repository. Thus do the descending scales of powers and ho- 
nours tally, until they both nearly cease together. When we are 
constrained to hear the men who have all the power in our heaven 
and earth, express their full and sincere conviction that lay-dele- 
gation will end in local honours, &c. &c. we have need of the 
utmost efforts of our memories not to forget that it is written, 
‘thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of my people ;” for, if this 
admonition should escape us, we should be very apt to exclaim 
—‘‘sitteth thou to judge according to experience, and judgest 
contrary to all experience! Men in the exercise of a papal su- 
premacy dare not relinquish their assumed powers for fear 
that others will exercise their own rights, so as to injure them- 


selves!” he i Mee 


WEST JERSEY DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 


The West Jersey local district conference for 1823, convened 
at New Mills, according to appointment, on the 26th of No- 
vember, and were four days in session. The conference con- 
sists of fifty-four members; seven elders, twenty-three deacons, 
and twenty-four licentiates; of whom twenty-two were present. 
During the session, the character of all the members passed 
in review before the conference. One was recognised as a 
member by certificates and letters of recommendation from 
freland ; three were examined and licensed; five examined and 
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recommended to the annual conference for deacon’s orders, 
and one to be received into the travelling connexion. 

The conference addressed a letter to the absent members, 
concerning the importance of being punctual in attending the 
local district and quarterly meeting conferences, and of being 
systematic in their ministeriai operations, &c. They also ad- 
dressed a memorial to the General Conference, consisting of a 
preamble and sundry resolutions, in which they express their 
views and wishes concerning some points of discipline and 
church government, such as calling a CONVENTION to form 
a CONSTITUTION ; appointing each presiding elder to a 
circuit or station, with authority to discharge such duties of the 
office as cannot consistently be dispensed with; an improve- 
ment in the local district conference plan, so that candidates for 
ordination may be elected by them, instead of the annual con- 
ferences; provided none are so elected, but such as have been 
first recommended by the quarterly meeting conferences of 


the circuit or station where they reside, &c. 
- 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A GLANCE AT THINGS AS THEY HAVE BEEN AND AS THEY ARE. 


Mr. SrockTon, 
In perusing the preceding numbers of the third volume of your 


magazine, itis observable, that although we meet with very 
many, and loud complaints from the members and locality, yet 
the itinerancy are profoundly silent. Whence is this? Is it be- 
cause they have no just, or great cause of complaint? Certainly 
not. ‘To be sure it may be said, that they have had a voice in 
making the laws; and that therefore, however inconvenient 
some of these laws may be found, they must be submitted to. 
But I would ask, have not legislative bodies seen proper, at 
subsequent sessions, to rescind some of their former enact- 
ments? And does it not argue great pride to persist in a mea- 


sure after sufficient experiment has fully demonstrated its in- 


utility? Doubtless we ought, in “proving all things,” to hold 
fast that only which is good, and to abandon that which is 
evil. It is, indeed, surprising, that evils of a most serious na- 
ture, tending to the injury, if not the overthrow of Metho- 
dism, which might readily have been removed long since, are 
as yet submitted to, as though they either did not exist, or 
were irremediable. Many of the ‘‘itinerancy are, I know, deeply 
convinced of the necessity of a reformation of their church po- 
lity.” But, they say, “Innovations are dangerous.” Be it so. 
Must we, therefore, submit to any and every privation and in- 
convenience, which, by reposing an undue confidence im an in- 
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dividual, and suffering him, in fact, to govern the whole, we may 
have fallen into? Surely not. The fact is, that during bishop 
Asbury’s government, almost every thing was determined ac- 
cording to his dictation. Most of the preachers seemed to think 
it impious to dissent from his judgment, even in the smallest 
matters. This is readily accounted for. ‘The work had in ge- 
neral commenced, progressed, and matured under his fostering 
hand, and hence both preachers and people felt a filial attach- 
ment and devotedness to him. Now, supposing thereswere no- 
thing reprehensible in allowing him personally to rule with the 
most despotic sway, yet surely, immediately consequent upon 
his decease, such a state of things should have ceased. In- 
stead of this, is it nota notorious fact, that his successors in 
office, have been extremely tenacious of retaining to the ut- 
most, all his extravagantly overgrown power and authority? 
For a moment, cast your eyes upon the Annual Conference. 
Of whom is it composed? You say promptly, because out of 
the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh, altogether of 
the itinerancy ; and forthwith you proceed to remark, that not 
a single local preacher or private member has a seat there: no, 
not even an honorary seat. This I grant is a fact, and unques- 
tionably a most insufferable one. But do not be too hasty. 
What travelling preachers are there? Those whose heads have 
grown grey in the work? Whose judgments, having become ma- 
tured, are best qualified to take a leading part in the councils 
of the church? Oh, no! The existing regulations, or rather 
irregulations, had long since caused them to shape their course 
in another channel, and now they are proscribed. A few, in- 
deed, in spite of the most adverse circumstances, (may Heaven’s 
best blessings rest upon them,) still remain, but by no means a 
majority. By far the greater number (I mean no reproach, God 
forbid) are raw heads—young beginners, who, if they have a 
mind of their own, have not ability, or courage, to maintain it 
on the conference floor. The very idea, that the bishop holds 
their future destiny in his own hands, and that from his sole 
judgment there lies no appeal, is sufficiently appalling, fully to 
intimidate them. And does not this apply also to many of the 
married preachers, effectually preventing them from daring to 
open their mouths and giving utterance to their sentiments ? 
Yes, verily. Besides, from among the rest, the presiding 
elders are to be excepted. ‘These, you know, sir, have long 
since been emphatically designated ‘ the bishops’ eyes.” And 
these, almost to a man, so far as I have known them, are mere 
sycophants, stooping to a thousand little observances to establish 
their superior’s good opinion of them. What a phenomenon to 
see a presiding elder rise on the conference floor and argumen- 
tatively confront the bishop in any of his positions! An aged 
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and very respectable preacher, still living, once observed to me, 
* The bishop does not wish any man to travel after he has be- 
come old and bold enough to arise in conference and oppose 
his measures—with the presiding elders on his side, and the 
young preachers, who will vote just as he pleases, he can carry 
all his measures, the residue forming a small minority.” Is not 
this, even to,the present, too true? It is the old policy, to invite 
those who are becoming .troublesome, to withdraw. If the 
bishop, who is thus supreme, were also infallible, it would be 
well; but to this, | believe, there is not, as yet, an explicit pre- 
tension. Were there a proportionate number of local preach- 
ers and of lay-members in the conference, things could not re- 
main thus.—The church would bear a very different aspect. 
Nothing is clearer, than that sooner or later there must and will 
bea reform. Vox populi vox Dei est. The voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God. F. T.S. 





FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


LOCAL AND LAY-DELEGATION. 
Mr. Editor, 


My attention has been forcibly arrested by a discussion, in 
the Repository, on the subject of Lay-delegation, and a dele- 
gation for local preachers, in the general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

This subject, in whatever light we may contemplate it, de- 


serves to be regarded as a deeply interesting one. The present, 


should also-be considered as an eventful era in the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, one which calls 


‘loudly upon all the friends of Methodism to exercise the most 


cool deliberation, active enquiry, and Christian moderation, and 
forbearance. Under the influence of these impressions, we are 
sorry to witness a tone of feeling and sentiment evinced in the 
temarks of the Rev. Messrs. Samuel K. Jennings, Alexander 
M‘Caine, and James R. Williams, of Baltimore, on the proposed 

lan for Lay-delegation, published in No. VIII. Vol. ILL. of your 
Miscellany, which, we can not but concur with the Reviewer of 
those remarks, in regarding as being decidedly exceptionable : 
First, because as the Reviewer has justly observed, their senti- 
ments are expressed in a style and tone which are at least liable 
to the construction that these brethren were determined never to 
be satisfied with the proposed plan, in any event of things: 
AND sEcoNDLY, because they not only do not point out any ef- 
ficient remedy for the defects of the plan, but also; because they 
have indulged in ascribing consequences to its going into ef- 
fect, which we are persuaded, on a more deliberate view of the 
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subject, they have both intelligence and candour enough to dis- 
card. We allude to the doctrine of disfranchisement, &c. 

The main principle, however, which they seem to have at 
heart, viz. that the plan should make provision to secure some 
local preacher’s delegates in the General Conference, and these 
to be chosen in a way which immediately, or remotely, should 
give to the local preachers as a distinct body, in the exercise of 
their elective franchise, "a suitable control over their election, 
does not appear to us so objectionable, at any rate in principle, 
as the reviewer appears to conceive it to be. Nor do we per- 
ceive that the recognition of this principle in the plan, would ne- 
cessarily be clogged with the consequence of making “ three dis- 
tinct estates or parties.” 

Perhaps, the principle might be sufficiently maintained by so 
amending the plan, asto secure a certainnumber of local preach- 
ers a right upon the floor of the Annual Conferences, as electors, 
of the number of representatives in General Conference, in the 
one general ballot as recognised in the plan referred to; and a 
certain number of local preachers to be chosen also, out of this 
number of electors, as representatives, together with a certain 
number of lay-men, both to constitute only one half of the re- 
presentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, within the 
bounds of an anntal conference, in General Conference ;—and 
the itinerant ministry to constitute the other half. This would 
avoid the difficulty of making three distinct “estates or parttes,” 
pretty much agreeably to the spirit of the plan stricken out by 
its ingenious author, and for which, we willingly offer him our 
tribute of gratitude for this production of his acute and well dis- 
ciplined mind. One difficulty, however, still remains. It may 
be asked how we would procure for any local preachers the 
right of electors in the annualconferences? There is one method 
which strikes us, at present, as the most equitable and practica- 
ble one of any, of which we have, as yet conceived. 

Let the plan be so modified in its details, as to provide, that 
one local preacher shall be chosen out of each circuit and 
station, and one lay-man out of the same, on which there may 
be placed two itinerant preachers; the local preacher to be 
chosen by the district conference of the district in which he 
resides ; and the lay-man, at the quarterly meeting of the circuit, 
or station, in which he resides, to go to the annual conference, 
as electors of delegates to general conference. 

And if there be a circuit, or station, in which there is only 
one itinerant preacher stationed, having a right to vote in 
annual conference, let only one elector, in that case, be sent to 
annual conference, and let him be a lay-man, as the laity have 
the larger interest. And if on any circuit, or station, there be 


placed only one itinerant preacher who will be entitled to vote 
Tr 
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for delegates for general conference ; let but one elector be sent 
thence, to annual conference, and let him be a lay-man. Thus 
making the number of electors for the lay-interest, and the 
local preachers’ interest together, tally in point of numbers with 
the itinerant preachers of an annual conference—and so of all the 
annual conferences. And let the plan also provide that a certain 
number of local preachers shall be chosen out of these electors 
as delegates to general conference proportionate to the numbers 
of electors on the floor of the annual conference. If the itinerant 
preachers shall send half the aggregate number of delegates to 
the general conference, why may not the local preachers send 
this proportion, considering their numbers in the aggregate, in 
the church? For, ifthe itinerant preachers do labour six times 
as much as local preachers in the ministry, it should not be for- 
gotten that they have more than six times as much earthly re- 
ward for it. If any would complain, might we not expect com- 
plaint from the laity? But might we not as naturally expect it 
to be urged against the itinerant preachers, having half the re- 
presentation, as against the local preachers, having considerably 
less than one third? Perhaps, we ought to be less concerned 
about what other churches have done, in organizing systems of 
church polity, purely human, than what equity requires us to 
do. We presume the reviewer would scarcely object to this 
amendm ent, as he anticipates that a considerable number of lo- 
cal preachers would, upon the original form of the plan which he 
defends, be delegates in general conference, in fact, perhaps, 
not much less, if any less, than the number which this amend- 
ment would secure. Nor can the laity object to it for the same 
reason, if they anticipate the same result from the original plan, 
if they approve of that plan. 

And the manner of voting for the delegates in annual confer- 
ence, may be conducted according to the spirit of the plan de- 
fended by the reviewer, with this particular provision, that there 
shall be a certain number (more or less,) of local preachers to 
be chosen. 

This might, perhaps, secure the object which we have sup- 
posed to be that which the authors of the remarks have chiefly at 
heart. We feel that the course is somewhat more complicate 
than the one defended by the ingenious reviewer. And we are 
by no means sanguine as to the claims of this amendment; yet, 
perhaps, it is not without some-advantages to balance, if not in- 
deed sufficient to over-balance its difficulties. 

First, it might ha ve the effect to awaken in the local preachers 
a livelier interest in the district conferences, which, if they were 
more spiritedly and properly attended to, it will perhaps, be 
scarcely doubted by the candid and the judicious, would be of 
vast utility to this respectable branch of our ministry. 
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Secondly, this amendment might have a more equitable 
bearing upon the connexion on a broad scale: for, whatever 
we may say of the principles of humility, mutual confidence, 
and unaspiring Christian love, and condescension towards each 
other; it appears to be a serious fact, in the present state of hu- 
man affairs, that neither the laity, nor the itinerant ministry, do 
appear to feel, nor are they perhaps, to be expected to feel the 
same special interest for the local preachers, as local preachers 
do for themselves ; and this is to be anticipated, if, for no other 
reason, on account of their want of the same perfect knowledge 
of their CIRCUMSTANCES, SYMPATHIES, SUCCESSES, DEPRES- 
s10Ns, and resources. 

To be fairly heard on the floor of the General Conference— 
THE LAW MAKING BOoDy—even through the agency of one able 
man (of whom they number many) would be by us, in similar 
circumstances, and no doubt by them, esteemed a valuable right, 
apart from the consideration of voting. 

It is true, they might, and probably would have many, upon 
the original plan alluded to, but it is equally true that they might 
not have one; since even one is not secured tothem. With the 
plan, however, on account of the great probability, and consid- 
ering its advantages on the score of simplicity, we are well 
pleased, and, perhaps, it is nearly, or quite as good a one, ALL 
THINGS CONSIDERED, as can be suggested ; but, from the prece- 
ding considerations, we are by no means prepared to intimate 
that if the local preachers, or any of them, shall think or speak 
otherwise (temperately) it would be any evidence of a want of 
“ humility, or unaspiring Christian love and condescension.” 

While we willingly yield our admiration of the ingenuity, 
solid information, and attachment to the peace and unity of the 
church, evinced by the reviewer, we regret to meet with the 
words “ questions of no small moment,” variously connected, so 
frequently introduced in inverted commas. We feel less satis- 
fied still with the manner in which he introduces “ the benefit of 
clergy.” 

We deem any further remarks upon this subject, wholly un- 
necessary to the Methodist public, and still less so, to one capable 
of offering to the church so ingenious a production as the re- 
view. It will be easily perceived that this can scarcely be 
thought to be the “MORE EXCELLENT WAy” to “CULTIVATE 
HUMILITY, MUTUAL CONFIDENCE, UNITY Of SPIRIT, AND BRO- 
THERLY KINDNESS.” 

If there be any district in which the local preachers, notwith- 
standing the rule of the General Conference requiring it, should 
still neglect to meet in district conference, in that case it might 
be provided by the rule of general conference, that the required 
number of local preachers to meet as electors in the annual con- 
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ference, last preceding the general conference, might be chosen 
at the. quarterly meetings, when the lay-electors are chosen of 
said district. But, if the above regulation were to take place, is 
it not probable that there would hardly be a district in which 
the. local preachers would still neglect to attend the district con- 
ference? This regulation, would certainly offer an additional 
motive to induce the attendance, of most persons trained up in 
American feeling, and sentiment. 

With respect to the next General Conference’s organizing and 
adopting the plan defended by the reviewer, or any similar one, 
we have a word tosay. If the constitution (so called) be a 
valid instrument, they have not the power to do it; and if it be 
not a valid instrument, surely reason and common sense, we 
should suppose, would forbid them to attempt it; or any person 
else, without a CONVENTIONAL investiture so to do. 
We cannot, therefore, say that we are even “ hopeful,” that they 
will either do it, or attempt to do it: as whatever they might do 
in this way, beyond recommendation to the annual conferences, 
and to the church generally, (except in pointing out a course or 
drafting a set, would still be liable to all the objections, in 
eneral, urged against the validity of the present constitution, 
a called) with some additional ones; as the General Confer- 
ence would, in that case transcend the powers (in the opinion 
of some, if not all) which they hold under the provisions of the in- 
strument, according to which they hold their own existence, asa 
delegated body. At least, it is very doubtful if they would not. 
And, as we hope it is the wish of all, to banish ecclesiastical 
controversy from the ranks of Methodism, we wish to see a 
course pursued, more likely to effect that truly desirable object. 
And truly desirable it must be, we should think, to all who feel 
for the vital interests of Methodism in America. Under these 
views we esteem it an object much to be desired that unanimity 
of views should be cultivated on this subject; and especially 
forbearance, accommodation, and brotherly kindness. If some 
well digested plan could be generally agreed upon, before the 
meeting of the next General Conference, and the General Con- 
ference memoralised in favour of it, the General Conference 
might in that case, perhaps, go so far as to recommend a course 
to be pursued for its adoption by means of a Convention pro- 
perly authorised to draft and adopt a constitution (properly so 
called) making provision for its adoption. But more we do not 
expect of the next General Conference, nor do we at present, 
see our way clear to co-operate in more; except from the ne- 
cessity and expediency of the case, upon the general ground of 

usage ; which we think is by no means a very safe principle. 
Yours, in Christian fellowship, » 

AN ITINERANT MINISTER. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LOCAL PREACHER’S CON- 
TROVERSY. 


No. Ill. 


We do not suspect the author of the “ Outlines” of acting 
upon the principle, “ divide and destroy ;” nor the Philadelphia 
Association of employing “ a foreign power,” and yet the late 
events in Spain are so fresh in our memory, that we cannot 
help thinking, how singular it is that there should be such a re- 
semblance in the two cases, though so different in their origin 
and nature; the one accidental, and the other intentional. We 
think there is evidence enough in No. 1X. of the Wesleyan Re- 
pository to convince any disinterested reader, that the author of 
the * Outlines” and their advocates were, and are, full as much 
predetermined as the three Baltimore brethren. That is, the 
former are willing to give up the rights of the local preachers 
to representation, and the others are not. We thought we saw 
outlines of plan, in the remarks, sufficient to satisfy any man, 
whose mind was not made up; it, therefore, appeared strange 
to hear such an outcry for the plan. We expected, that, in 
seven closely printed octavo pages, we should surely find some 
of those “ views” which the writer “respectfully had, as the 
real and professed friend of the rights and privileges of local 
preachers ;” but, if they are there, we could not find them, 
though we looked for them with all the eyes we had, and our 
spectacles on in the bargain—and “ thinks I to myself” the Asso- 
ciation, &c. must have put their se/f respect into their pockets, 
when they requested the “ Review” to be published. But the 
queerest thing we have read, as we take it, is that monitory passage, 
page 356, par. 5, and the words in italics, with the note of ex- 
clamation what! of which the author “ had no idea.” Now 
we had ideas and thoughts that elections do not change the 
hearts nor the interests of men, much less that the heart and in- 
terests of a local preacher would be changed because it is put 
completely in the power of the lay-members not to nominate 
him, and the itinerants not to elect him. “ Jmprimatur,” we 
suppose, had no idea that the itinerant and lay-brethren being 
the sole judges of the humility and growth in grace and know- 
ledge among local preachers, might be apt to judge those local 
souls the most humble and pious, who were the least capable of 
defending their own rights, or the most disposed to flatter the 
men on whose votes they must depend for nomination and elec- 
tion. What a magical election is this mixed one to be! Names 
and sects and parties are all to fall before it; orders, grades, and 
separate interests,” are to be suspended and struck from the 
memory. A travelling preacher is to cease to be a travelling 
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preacher, and a local preacher a local preacher, and lay-member 
a lay-member, until the General Conference is over, and then 
they are, by some new application of the virtue of hocus pocus to 
be all metamorphosed again into their former-selves ; “ by which 
it clearly appears, that the author of the ‘ outlines’ had his local 
brethren respectfully in view.” Unluckily, however, the local 
preachers are completely in the power of the itinerants and lay- 
men. But we will imagine that the General Conference is over ; 
and it may so happen, that the great body of the local preachers 
may take into their heads to think that their interests have been 
neglected or betrayed, though there were more of their number 
‘sent than if they had a distinct and separate representation for 
themselves,” how are they to prevent this accumulated number 
of silent and obsequious members from being re-elected, as 
they have given these undoubted proofs of their humility, and 
thus approved themselves in the sight of the church; showing 
so manifest a disposition to care not for their own things, but 
the things of others! How can the itinerant delegates help con- 
sidering them as very knowing ones, who have grown so sur- 
prisingly in knowledge as to discern all the rights and interests 
of the itinerancy !! 

We think the “ lay-meméer,” who cannot understand the lan- 
guage of Messrs. M‘C. J. and W. and whose feelings have un- 
dergone one of the strangest “radical changes” in the world, 
might have spared himself the pains of reminding his lay-breth- 
ren of the danger to which the peace of the church is exposed, 
if he had waited to read No. IX. We hope he will come forward 
and ask pardon of the Philadelphia brethren, after the “ witness” 
they have given to him and to all, of voluntarily renouncing their 
own rights in extensio. When men, who have lost all, submit to 
treat upon the basis of wtt possidetis, their ambition is sufficiently 
humbled in all conscience. 

We have one concluding thought to offer on the question, p. 
337, ‘“‘ What if the General Conference should adopt it, &c.— 
yet will they say, NOR WILL WE BE ?°” We think they 
ought to say so. What! Shall one man or three men agree to 
give up a principle of legislative right, because local preachers 
consent to it—agree to take the shadow for the substance? If 
there were a probability that the local preachers might be a ma- 
jority, would the Jay-members consent to the proposed plan of 
nomination? Why don’t the beloved itinerants set their local 
brethren the example? Why, plainly, because they are the 
pastors for the bishop. Well, is not this enough? Surely mo- 
dest, unambitious men, might be satisfied with this without want- 
ing to pick out lay-members and local preachers to suit their 
purpose. And yet with all these chances in their favour of pick- 
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ing men according to their own hearts, the author of the “ out- 
lines” is not very sanguine that the delegation proposed will be 
adopted at the next General Conference. NOCTICUS. 





FROM THE WEST. 
THE REY. MR. JONES, ANTICIPATED. 
Mr. Stockton, 

From more sources than one, I am informed that the presiding 
elder of Scioto district, Ohio conference, intends complaining 
to you as he has to others, of a letter I wrote to you in Septem- 
ber last, the substance of which was published in the October 
No. of the Repository. Believing that I am pretty accurately 
acquainted with the most prominent grounds of complaint and 
objection that will probably be urged by Mr. Jones, I take the 
liberty of anticipating his objections, and wish you to publish 
my remarks in the same No.as with his, of your valuable work.— 
From what I have heard Mr. Jones say myself, I expect he will 
allege, first, that the meeting was not a meeting of the local con- 
ference: and second, that I misrepresented facts in stating that the 
address of the committee appointed, was voted against by only 
two of the preachers composing the meeting. 'To this I] would 
reply, first, that the conference disagreed with Mr. Jones in 
thinking the business could not be brought forward by Aim as 
the business 0,“the conference ; and second, when Mr. Jones refus- 
ed to bring it forward, the conference decided that notwith- 
standing his refusal to do so, and although the business should 
be attended to in an extra session of the conference, and with a 
local preacher in the chair, (Mr. Jones refusing to discharge 
what the conference conceived to be his duty ex officio,) yet they 
contended that their acts, whether right or wrong, were constitu- 
tionally the acts of the district conference, inasmuch as the con- 
stitutional instrument, creating the district conference, provided 
for precisely such acase. Mr. Jones urged his refusal to pre- 
side, and the absence of many constitutional members as an objec- 
tion to the validity of their acts—to which they replied, that all 
the acts of the conference might be invalidated upon the same 
ground, as the discipline had expressly authorised the confer- 
ence toappointa president pro. tem. whenever it becomes neces- 
sary—and as many members were present then, as at any for- 
mer period of the conference, one excepted. Mr. Jones recdm- 
mended the alterations of the caption, and the conference posi- 
tively refused. As to the second objection anticipated from 
Mr. Jones—I would simply remark, that it was the general un- 
derstanding at the tume, that only two were in the negative. 1 
have myself examined the minutes of the meeting by the regu- 
lar secretary of the district conference, and these minutes say, 
only two voted against the adoption of the address.—I was pre- 
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sent when tlie vote was taken. Isaw but two in the negative—and 

Jive or six, of the conference have since told me that they saw but 
two, and I know of but one way in which Mr. Jones’ assertion 
can be made to bear the semblance of correctness. It is this; I 
am informed that some (I regret to pen it!) who voted for the 
adoption of the address, fearing consequences—have, at least, 
hesitated to avow what I am competent to prove they actually 
did in this ease. 1 will add, that the minutes of the meeting 
were read and approved before final adjournment, and I heard 
nothing from Mr. Jones, who was present all the time, on the 
subject of misrepresentation ! Mr. Jones, 1 am told, is endeavour- 
mg throughout his district to make the impression, that the ad- 
dress of that conference is calculated to mislead and deceive. 
This I have been sorry to learn—and the more, because I know 
it to be injustice to the character of those men who have unfor- 
tunately fallen under the displeasure of one in power, because 
friendly to reform, and not to be driven from the ground they 
occupy in their attachment to this course. 

I close by remarking, you may hear from me when it be- 
comes necessary in self-defence-—If Mr. Jones should say any 
thing to you that | have not anticipated—lI live in his district, 
where all these things occurred, and shall attend to him as his 
communications may deserve. 





SCIOTO DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 
West Union, Ohio, Dec. 22d, 1823. 
Mr. Stockton, 

Seeing in October Number of the Wesleyan Repository, an 
‘“‘ Extract ofa letter from a highly respectable Methodist, dated, 
Kentucky, Sept. 3d, 1823,” containing statements calculated to 
mislead, I have thought proper to send you the following state- 
ment of facts, with a few additional observations, with a request 
that you give them publicity. 

I have no intention in doing this to court a controversy with 
any of my brethren, from whom I may dissent in opinion, but 
to correct what I believe to be an error; had I have known the 
writer of the “Extract,” I might have pursued a course that 
would, perhaps, be less offensive. 

In August last the district conference for Scioto district held 
° s . . . ‘ . . . . 
its session inHillsborough. Having charge of the district, it be- 
came my duty to preside in the conference. On the second day 
of its session, a motion was made to read a circular letter from 
the Roanoke DistrictConference. The mover was informed from 
the chair that he was out of order; he continued to urge his 
motion. Reasons were then assigned, why the motion was out 
of order; that one of the by-laws adopted for the government of 
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of the conference during its session, made it the duty of the presi- 
dent to arrange and bring forward all the business of the confe- 
rence, according to the rules of discipline, and that the discipline 
knew nothing of the business embraced by the motion.—The sub-. 
ject being still urged, the conference were then informed, that if 
they wished to take up the business, the proper way, in the opinion 
of the chair, would be to form themselves into a meeting at the 
close of the afternoon session. This was done, I was urged to 
keep the chair, but refused ; one of the local brethren was then 
called to the chair, the letter was read, and a committee appointed 
to draft a reply; the meeting then adjourned to meet again the 
next evening at 5 o’clock. 

The session of the conference coming to a close at an earlier 
hour, they formed their meeting at its close (but not until they 
again made the trial to bring it in as the regular business of the 
conference.) The drafted letter was then read, and approved. 1 
then told them my objections to the caption of the letter, that it 
was not, as it stated, the act of the district conference. That it 
was calculated to deceive the reader, and to misrepresent the great 
body of local preachers in the district, as only fifteen out of up- 
wards of sixty in the bounds of ghe district were present, and only 
ten, or eleven, (I cannot be positive which) voted in favour of the 
letter, there being four or five, instead of two, dissenting voices, 

For the ressons above assigned, I advised them to change the 
caption of the letter, and call themselves a meeting of local 
preachers, and those who approved of the letter, sign their names 
to it, and then there would be no deception practised on the public ; 
this they refused to do. 

A game of the same kind has been played, in no mean city in the 
western world; where from twenty to thirty out of a society of about 
seven hundred members, call themselves in their circular letter 
‘¢ A large and respectable meeting.” Certainly if the cause is a 
good one, a more honourable course might be pursued in sup- 
porting it. 

By comparing the above with the “ Extract,” it will not be dif- 
ficult to discover the misrepresentations. 7 

It is also stated in the “ Extract,” that “ the move for Reform 
in this section of Ohio, begins to win its widening way.” If the 
exertions which have been used, had been attended with no success 
among the restless, the ambitious, the disappointed, and the re- 
fractory, the cause must be a hopeless one indeed—But I beg leave 
to differ from the writer of the ** Extract,” when he assigns as the 
cause * the violent opposition ef most of the travelling preachers.” 
—That the “ opposition” may have been violent in some instances 
is quite possible, but that it has been general, I think will not hold 
good. And has there been no “ violence” on the part of those in 
favor of reform ? (as it is called.) 

The writer of the “ Extract” is of opinion that “ great conceding 
on the part of those that now rule” is necessary to avoid “ serious 
consequences.” The writer of these lines is no advocate for as- 
sumed, overbearing, oppressive power. But has not abuses been 
practised under the best — governments, beth civil and 
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ecclesiastical? And can a change be made that will be liable to no 
abuse ? But in compliance with my promise to confine myself prin- 
cipally to a “ statement of facts,”” I must close. I have discharged 
what I considered my duty, to the cause of truth, to the church of 
which I am a member, to the body of the Local Ministry in Scioto 
District, and to myself, and have complied with the request of some 
of my brethren. I have forborne making animadversions on the 
conduct of those of my brethren who differ from me in opinion, 
from the conviction that retaliation is very seldom justifiable, in a 
christian or minister. 

As I am pointedly opposed to the Infidel maxim, “ strike, but 
hide the hand,” should you think proper to give this a place in the 
Repository, you will be so good as to give my name with it. 





Yours Respectfully, G. R. Jones. 
THOUGHTS 
ON THE 
; LOCAL PREACHERS’ CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. StTocxTox, 

After the “Plan, &c.”” appeared in the November number, I wrote 
the two following letters and threw them by ; but having since seen the strange 
and extraordinary things which have found a place in No. IX, and the unac- 
countable manner in which the author of the Plan, and the Local Preachers’ 
Association of Philadelphia have treated “the noble and glorious stand made 
by the three brethren of Baltimore for their legislative rights ; though I never 
intended to write one word for or against ‘‘ Plan ;” yet, I have looked the 
jetters up, and have forwarded them for publication. As a local Elder, I do 
not want the title nor the honour of being a representative of the Methodist 
church, on such a plan as the one proposed by ‘* A Methodist.” Ihave no 
ambition to make laws for others without their consent; and to use the lan- 

age of the three worthies, for myself I “am not nor will l be” reconciled 
and satisfied, that others shall make laws for me without my consent. 


A. L. P, 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
No. 1. 
Dear Sir, 

I am extremely averse to any discussion which may involve 
me as a party in plans and projects. The proverb is again appli- 
cable to our Israel; “ the fathers’ have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” Our founders and leaders judged 
of the nature and effects of all their rules and regulations by their 
own feelings and intentions as men and christians. ‘Shey meant 
to injure nobody, but only to do good, how then could their rules 
do evil? This confusion or error of association discovered itself 
whenever their rules were complained of; as they immediately 
took the alarm as though their own moral and religious integrity 
were impeached. Nothing of this kind of combination appeared 
however when the rule was to go into operation, in that case no 
private feelings or friendship were to be regarded. The doctrine 
then was: “It is law; it must be put in force without respect of 
persons.”” Let justice be done though the heavens should fail. 
The author of the “ Plan, &c.” tells us that he has his Local Bre- 
thren respectfully in view. Numbers of travelling preachers have 
great personal regard for Local Preachers ; and the most of them, 
$ verily believe try to Joye them as an order, which convinces me 
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they would actually do so if they could; that is, if their rules did 
not stand in the way. But a love for their rules and a love for Lo- 
cal Preachers as an order of men in the ministry, is utterly impos- 
sible. Why not make provision at one time for the legislative 
rights of this order of Preachers? Not because they are loved, but 
because they are feared. This then is the reason why they are to 
be classed among the Lay Members. Now is it to be presumed 
that the members will confide their rights to Local Préachers, as 
their delegates or representatives to the General Conference, when 
they know and must know, that Local Preachers have interests of 
their own, not common to them and the members? If Local 
Preachers are elected on the principle of the proposed plan, the 
first time they move for their own rights or interests will be the 
last. Thereafter they will be left at home, as it will be in the 
power of the members to exclude them from nomination, or of the 
members and the Annual Conference to prevent their election. 

So we shall have a General Conference as at present, without a 
single representative of Local Preachers, and yet we shall still have 
a chapter in our discipline, of Il.ocal Preachers and their “ duties, 
&e. &c. &c.” and for their comfort and satisfaction they will have 
to know, that it is enacted by Travelling Preachers and the mem- 
bers of the Church, without their being heard or consulted. Now 
I have information in my possession which goes to shew, that every 
body has not the Local Preachers quite so respectfully in view, as 
the author of the plan or as some Local Preachers may fondly 
imagine, We wish, says the writer, to be distinctly understood, 
(and he includes with himself a large and respectable number of 
the private Members and Travelling Preachers,) that Local honours 
and emoluments will be aimed at and pursued, &c. &c. &c. Let it 
now be supposed that after depending upon these Brethren for 
nomination and election to the General Conference, they shall 
complain that justice has not been done them as the Former of the 
plan wished, who h. i them respectfully in view. Might they not 
be told that the good brother has gone to heaven, and that the rule 
leaves all parties at full liberty to elect lecal Preachers or pri- 
vate Members. The ag ota Local Preachers, in regard to 
the General Conference, iff the same predicament as Bunyan’s 
Diabolians in regard to the town of Mansoul. They will not have 
a place to set the sole of their feet. But admitting that the Local 
Preachers may be excluded from the General Conference, will not 
the representatives of the Church, for whom they gratuitously la- 
bour, be more mindful of their rights than Travelling Preachers ? 
The history of all bond-men of all colours may be consulted ‘for an 
answer to this question. The day the members of the Church 
feel they have the power to legislate for the Local Preachers, with- 
out their consent, they will feel as all who have had the same power 
have felt from the beginning of the world ; that is, that they are 
masters. However, waiving these considerations, it should be 
kept in mind that this is no longer With us an abstract question. 
The next General Conference will have to know that since their 
last session a breach has been made, and that Local Preachers in 
the east and in the west can go where they may have equal rights 
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and privileges. The principles and doctrines laid down in the Re- 
pository are, “freedom for all, no scape-goats,” no “ change of 
masters under the name of freedom,” no “ whipping the devil 
around the stump ; every thing right and a right for every thing.” 
These principles are in black and white, they cannot be effaced. 
When the Repository gives up the rights of Local Preachers, or 
even that of the Laity it will be condemned out of its own mouth. 
For Local Preachers to give up their rights iato the hands of the 
members of the Church; would be to make the last error worse than 
the first ; for it would be to extend the evil beyond all bounds. I 
would fain hope that the Church will not accept the fatal boon, and 
thus make itself a party with the Travelling Preachers, in the un- 
lawful work of legislating for others without their consent; and I 
flatter myself that these remarks will convince the author of 
the Plan, that to substitute his respect for Local Preachers in the 
place of securing their rights by legal enactment is utterly decep- 
tive. To give the Local Preachers one single representative is of 
more importance than all the private love and respect of all the 
Preachers and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; for 
the latter when brought into collision with power, is not worth a 
rush—when men act politically or socially they can only be bound 


by social laws.* A LOCAL PREACHER. 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
No. II. 


The Local Preachers do not it appears to me, in the general, 
reflect correctly and steadily upon their actual condition and the 
consequences of having it changed. They have at present a kind 
of liberty not without its advantages, and with which they ought 
not to consent to part, without an equivalent at least, if not some 
greater benefit. While the power to legislate for them is solely 
in the hands of the Travelling Preachers, they are not, properly 
speaking the servants of the Conference, but of the Church. No 

ravelling Preacher claims it as a right, to make or command 
Local Preachers to work for him, and the Church have no right 
to demand of them under pains and penalties, any service. These 
are very important items, and their bearings and tendency ought 
not to be overlooked. Local Preachers are not curates, though it 
is true that they work for nothing and find themselves: it is equally 
true, that they are left at liberty to choose their own time and place 
to work. This we are persuaded would not have been the case if 
those for whom they work had been their legislators, nor will it 
be the case if they become so. To transfer the legislative power 
over Local Preachers from the Travelling Preachers to the mem- 
bers of the church, will be to change the relation of the Local 
Preachers in a manner vitally affecting their interests. A, for in- 
stance says to B, when you work, you shall work for C. But C says 
to B. you shall work for me. Now it is plain as demonstration. 


* Nos. 1 and 2, of the above Letters did not arrive until after No. 3 was put 
to press. The reader will easily connect them in their proper order.— 
See No. 3 on p. 381 of this No. 
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that when C assumes this power over B, he must feel as B’s mas- 
ter, and if B yields to him he must feel as C’s servant in a man- 
ner he was not conscious of feeling in his first condition, either 


towards A or C. In point of fact, according to the proposed plan 


of Lay Delegation, A takes C into partnership to legislate for B. 


Has he a right to do so without the consent of B, who is deeply — 


interested in the change of condition and relation, which he is thus 
to undergo. This new partner stands in an entirely different con- 
dition. While A legislated for B, he not only required no service 
from him, but as he was employed in part in the same work, he 
was officially competent to know much of the nature and difficulty 
of the work to be done. C, on the contrary, is only interested in 
having the work done: he judges by the effects, and not from 
causes. Let the contemplated change take place, and Local 
Preachers for the first time shall have a master in the immediate 
or practical sense of that word. But it is contemplated, it is an- 
ticipated, that a due proportion of Local Preachers will be elected 
among the Lay Delegates. True, it is by certain individuals, 
among which, no doubt the author of the plan is one. Was ever 
calculation more groundless or more fallacious? It will be in the 
power of the Quarterly Meeting to exclude them from the nomi- 
nation, and of the Annual Conferences to prevent their election. 
Can it be doubted that this power will be exerted? Not unless we 
doubt the evidence of our own senses. Are not all those Local 
Preachers who have advocated the causé of Lay Delegation pre- 
judged by Bishops, Presiding Elders, Travelling Preachers, and 
not a few of the members of the Church ? will this prejudice slum- 
ber in the day of election? will those who have denounced Local 
Preachers as the aspirants for local honours remain silent while 
they are voted into the legislature? But if they are elected, they 
will not represent the Local Preachers, they will not be known in 
General Conference as such. If they make themselves known in 
that capacity, they will surely put a mark upon themselves by 
which they will be identified at the next election. Will the Local 
Preachers as a body consent to be ground between mill stones? 
Be it so. Will they have right or power to compel individuals to 
go and do likewise? It may pretty fairly be presumed, that there 
are some who will not take the law from this new partnership in 
legislation, without being consulted. Men have been known to 
part with much, and part with it long ; but when the last vestige 
of liberty has been demanded, they have been roused to regain 
what they had lost. One thing however is certain; if good wishes 
and geod intentions can prevent it, no evil will come tothe Local 
Preachers, by the contemplated plan. For myself I take leave to 
say, that much as I prize the respect of that brother, and of all the 
Travellitg Preachers and members of the Church, I would rather 
in law making times, have one representive in General Conference, 
than all their good will and good wishes united. In fact, all the 
private friendship in the world is of no avail when brought into 


competition with political or social privileges. 
A LOCAL PREACHER. 
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BALTIMORE DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 
Mr. Srocxron, 

A wrong impression having gone abroad, in relation to a coni 
munication in your June No. of the Repository, headed, “Circu- 
lar of the Baltimore District Conference, &c.” TI feel it my duty 
to notice that article, and remove if possible, the wrong impres- 
sion which has been made on the public mind. I should have done 
so previous to this time, but had hoped, that some other person, 
better qualified for the task would have undertaken it. 

The impression made by the instrument in question is, that it 
isin fact, what it afpears to be, (not only from its heading, but 


from your table of contents) a “Circular of the Baltimore District 


Conference, kc.” All this however, is but an ignis fatuus, which 
must vanish at the touch of truth. 

I would not say, that my brethren whose names are attached to 
that instrument, really intended to deceive, bit I will say, that the 
language used, and the tone employed must necessarily mislead, 

The plain statement of facts, are as follow:—At the last An- 


nual Meeting of the Baltimore District Conference, on motion of 


the Rev. A. M‘Caine, it was resolved that a committee of five 
members be appointed, to examine if any, and what amendments 
were necessary in that part of the Discipline which relates to Lo- 
eal Preachers. And S. K. Jennings, A. M‘Caine, Watkins, 
W. Kesley and J. R. Williams were appointed. In conformity 
with their appointment, the committee made the report found on 
the first page of the Repository aforesaid, and conclude that report 
as follows: * With a view to secure the necessary unanimity of sen- 
timent ufion the subject of the profiosed amendments, Resolved, that 
a corresponding committee be appointed, &c.” This co-operation 
you will perceive, was intended, to secure the necessary unanimi- 
ty of sentiment, ov/y on the subject of the amendments proposed in 
the refiort aforesaid. 

The report and resolution being adopted, Rev. S. K. Jennings, 
A. M‘Caine & J. R. Williams were appointed said committee. 

Now, if these brethren, whom I sincerely respect, had confined 
themselves to the degitimaze discharge of their duties, they would 
have deserved our praise. But, when we find them losing sight 
of the instructions of the Local Conference, and wandering forth 
into the unbounded field of reformation, affecting an entire change 
in several other important features of our government, and all 
this too, not in their zzdividual, but as it afifears, in their <ffictal ca- 
pacity, we think that their pretensions ought to be exposed ; and 
that it becomes us with all due deference, and respect to state, 
that whatis set forth in that instrument, is not the voice of the Balti- 
more District Conference ; but merely the voice of three private 
individuals, noting down their private sentiments, and that they 
only deserve credit as such. 

Our good brethren seem aware that they had been treading 
upon forbidden ground, as they express a hope (p. 42 sec. 2) that 
this, they ought to have said, unwarrantable, unjustifi- 
able,) interference, might be approved. lor my own part I think 
that neither the vast importance ef the subject of amendment,” 
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the modesty with which this interference is intended, nor the os- 
tensible reasons assigned, ought to screen them from censure. 

If brethren are disposed to advocate sentiments, we have no ob- 
jection. Ifone, or three, or thirty, are disposed to unite their 
names in the discussion of principles, for the more ready accom- 
plishment of their object, let them do so. But let sophistry be 
avoided. Let them not connect their names, or employ such a 
tone, as to make the public believe that they act for a large and 
respectable body of men, and by their authority, and not for them- 
selves as individuals. 

We wish it to be understood therefore, ‘hat the Baltimore District 
Conference, had no hand in bringing inio existence the instrument in 
question ; that it was drawn uft, signed, and made tts afifearance on 
your fiages, withoyt the knowledge or consent of said Conference. 

I perceive, sir, in some other Nos. of the Repository, that the 
three brethren, whose names we have had occasion already to 
mention, continue to address you, with their names linked toge- 
ther. I cannot clearly see through this business. Do they think 
that their names or authority, will be sufficient to establish any, 
and every point? Are there no other preachers in Baltimore, who 
thinkasthey do, whose names couidalso be obtained? Oris it to keep 
up the semblance of a committee, appointed by the Baltimore Dis- 
trict Conference, and thus to impose their sentiments and views, 
as the sentiments and views of the Baltimore District Conference ? 

A LOCAL PREACHER OF THE BALTIMORE DISTRICT. 
Baltimore, January 6, 1824, 





THE REVIEWER REVIEWED. 

When we appeared before the public in the character of a 
committee of correspondence, appointed by the Baltimore District 
Conference, we gave notice, that we were about to interfere with 
other matters, besides the resolutions which the Conference had 
confided to us for publication. We procured the printing of the 
report of the committee approved by the Conference, together with 
the resolutions adopted by that body, which of course fully made 
known the particular object of the Conference. The nature and 
design of our additional observations were very clear, and in no- 
thing more clear, than that the District Conference had not re- 
quired them at our hands, and was not to be held responsible for 
their consequences. We believed, nevertheless, that a large ma- 
jority of the Local Preachers, as well those of other Districts, as of 
the Baltimore District, would feel the truth of the remarks we had 
to make, and admit the sincerity of our declaration, that we “ could 
not in good conscience” let the opportunity to send them abroad 
‘pass by unimproved.” We believed then, as we do now, that a 
Jarge majority of our brethren would approve of the publication, 
for the reasons and considerations it sets forth. By the resolutions 
of the Conference we were before the public, inviting the co-opera- 
tion of our brethren in an attempt to obtain amendments to the 
rule by which the Local Preachers were organized and governed ; 
and we considered the object in view, and the opportunity furnish- 
ed us by the occasion, made it our dyty to express some of our 
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sentiments respecting the condition of the Local Ministry, and to 
suggest a few thoughts, as to the means necessary to be used to 
better that condition ; and we still believe we were right. This 
paper was published in the June number of the Wesleyan Reposi- 
tory. By turning to that paper, the reader will be reminded of 
that important defect of the rule which we there noticed, in that it 
“ specifies no associate duties, no plan of co-operation, which might 
serve to maintain a good understanding, or to preserve mutual af- 
fection and confidence between the Itinerant and Local Ministry of 
the Church.” In the number for November there is offered “ the 
outlines of a proposed plan for a Lay Delegation.” This plan 
never once recognizes the name or character of a Local Preacher, 
and yet the author of it seems to be quite confident, that the Local 
Preachers will be reconciled and satisfied with it. His confidence 
in this particular, was calculated to awaken in our minds a suppo- 
sition, that he had sufficient influence with the Local Preachers of 
Philadelphia, to bring them over to his opinion that the plan is a 
good one—and that judging from the reception it seems likely to 
meet among his acquaintances in that city, he might give it cur- 
rency in many other places. As we had no reason for changing 
our opinion respecting the tendencies of the existing condition of 
the Local Preachers, as noticed in our paper of June, and as we 
consider that “the proposed plan for Lay Delegation,” pub- 
lished in November would serve most effectually to perpetuate the 
evils which we had laboured to expose, in hopes that they might be 
removed, we thought it our duty to offer some of the most promi- 
nent objections which we had to make against it. 

When the plan for Lay Delegation was published, it became 
public property, and we certainly had a right to animadvert upon 
it, especially after the apparently liberal invitation which was 
given. Yet our venerable brother says, “ we appear to have pre- 
judged and predetermined the matter on the statement of the case, 
without waiting with due patience to hear the defence which might 
frossibly have been made.” We would humbly ask, how was it 
“ hossibly” to be expected by us, that any “ defence” of the propo- 
sed plan would be made, until we, or some one should have made 
objections, or how could we know of any contemplated improve- 
ments. From the invitation given to the laity and ministry to 
communicate as seon as fiossible “their views on this interesting 
subject, had we not just ground to conclude, that the author of the 
plan did not expect any one to wait even one hour to hear any 
«defence which might possibly have been made,’”’ much less had 
we reason to anticipate after so friendly an invitation to discuss 
the subject, that the very first men who should offer their objec- 
tions to the plan, would be assailed by its author, and their views, 
motives and spirit misrepresented. The ‘ Review of our Re- 
marks” which we made on “ the outlines of ‘a plan, &c.” commen- 
ces with a declaration that those “ Reverend Gentlemen” speak for 
“ themselves, &c.” Every reader of the Repository knew that be- 
fore. We intended te be so understood ; and there could have been 
no necessity for a declaration from the reviewer to make it more 
explicit. But this was hot the design. A careful and candid read- 
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iiig of the review will show, that it was intended to lessen the ef- 
fect of the objections, by exciting personal prejudice against the 
writers of them. This will appear more fully inthe sequel. Our 
paper was written in a calm and deliberate manner. It was writ- 
ten with a due regard to any proper attempt that might be made to 
remove our difficulties. And in the declaration which appears to 
have been more particularly offensive to the writer of the review, 
we intended to be particularly frudent. And however we may 
have failed in that intention, there is certainly nothing personal in 
it. Why then did the reviewer insinuate, that perhaps in our own 
opinion we think of ourselves more highly than we ought to think ? 
This is nothing to the argument. _But in connexion with the ob- 
jliquity which is conveyed in his introduction, it helps the insinua- 
tion, that we feel an overweaning. desire to make ourselves conspi- 
cuous where we have no business. 

The more effectually to exhibit us in this unfavorable attitude, 
and at the same time to rouse the resentment of the Laity, he 
has laboured to prove it our declaration ‘¢ that we are not, nor will 
we be” satisfied with his plan. ‘In this” says he, “ there appears 
to be too much feeling of refugnance or of hostility to the Aumiliat- 
ing idea of being associated with the Lazty, &c.” * And their abso- 
lute predetermination, &c.—too much resemble the diction of an 
arbitrary fiertinacious temper of mind.” Why all this, but for the 
reasons which we have just now suggested. And we are constrain- 
ed to say, that he ascribes feelings to us which are more properly 
chargeable to himself. * What?’ continues he, “ if the General 
Conference should adopt it, and the change take place, and the Lo- 
cal Preachers consent to it, &c.—yet will they say, for themselves 
that they are mof, NOR WILL THEY BE Satisfied with it? What sort 
of a figure will these three “ Reverend Gentlemen” in their self 
elevation make, standing alone in opposition to the whole body of 
the Methodist Church!!! Our readers will understand him. We 
proceed to answer for ourselves in our plain and independent man- 
ner, and once for all publickly declare, that if the great body of the 
Local Preachers, with the Lay Members of the church, should be 
reconciled and satisfied with the plan, as it stands in the November 
Number of the Repository, and those who hold the power to rule 
over us should subject us to the condition it contemplates, we would 
not be satisfied with it; yet, we have long since learned to be subor- 
dinate, under circumstances which put in requisition both humility 
and patience ; and we can, if necessary and proper, extend our for- 
bearance without disclaiming our rights, or reporting ourselves 
reconciled and satisfied, and by so doing foreclose any further op- 
portunity ofasserting them. In thus openly, calmly and deliberate- 


‘Jy repeating this assertion, admitting there is a probability that it 


will awaken, or may have already awakened suspicions and appre- 
hensions among the Travelling Preachers and the Laity, with re- 
spect to the designs of the Local Preachers that might be inj 
rious, we think the writer of the Plan had previously asserted the 
same things for us, when in his conclusion he says: “ The Laity 
and Local Brethren are awake to their rights and privileges ; they 
cannot be, by. any opiates, lulled to sleep again ; nor, by any wea 
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pons, be driven from the ground of their claim and demand, as an 
inalienable right.’ 

We ask what is the nature or character of those our “ inalienable 
rights,” as ministers of the Church of Christ? will it be said, that 
our rights and those of our brethren of the Laity are identical? If 
not, then we proceed to inform our venerable friend, that our * feel- 
ing of repugnance or hostility,” as he has seen fit to represent it, 
is not conceived by the idea of being associated or marshalled with 
the Laity,” directly or indirectly, “in representation.” We are 
not contending for an affair which has any reference whatever to 
the persons or character of laymen. In any possible consideration 
which can have respect to the dignity or respectability of our bre- 
thren of the Laity, we gladly avail ourselves of the occasion to say, 
that in various points of light, many of them are our superiors ; 
and in the one paramount consideration, that of being all members 
of one common family, we disclaim all right or pretentions to su- 
periority over any one of them. But we really wish to guard 
againt jealousies and ambition whilst at the same time we have no 
intention to strive nor contend about superiority who shall be the 
greatest or the least, in the upper, lower or middle ranks. We 
merely assert the right of Local Preachers to be recognized and 
represented as ministers of the Methodist Church. 

The plan with which we are dissatisficd, gives to the Itinerant 
Ministers say, eight hundred, one half of the whole number of re- 
presentatives. And what number of representatives does it pro- 
pose to grant to the Local Ministers? Why just so much as will 
be expressed by their having a numerical place among the Lay 
Members, andno more. The number of the Lay Members, is, say 
three hundred thousand. The number of the Local Preachers, is 
probably five thousand. Now five thousand is the one-sixtieth part 
of three hundred thousand. The Itinerant ministry are to have at 
least one half the representation; and then of course the Local 
Ministry must be “ reconciled and satisfied” with one-sixtieth part 
of one half, or with one hundred and twentieth part of the repre- 
sentation, if they have any at all. But eight hundred is not quite 
one sixtieth part of five thousand, and therefore, the real disparity 
of representation between the two orders of the ministry is as one 
to 720, and consequently the Local Ministry, in comparison of the 
Itinerant Ministry, must be contented with one seven hundred and 
twentieth part of an equal representation. And with this disparity 
we must be “ reconciled and satisfied” or be accused with being am- 
bitious, arbitrary, and pertinacious. We ask the candid reader 
whether we should not have been much more justifiable had we ac- 
cused the writer of the Plan, whois an Itinerant Minister, of being 
under the influence of views, seven hundred and twenty times more 
ambitious than those with which he requires us to be contented. 
But we have no wish to draw off the attention of the reader from 
the great point in question, by any diversion made at the expense 
of the Reviewer. Neither are we willing that he should succeed 
in the diversion with which he expected to captivate the attention 
not only of our brethren of Philadelphia, at whose request the Re- 
view has been published, but also of the Local Preachers and people 
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generally. §* Why” says he,“ should the Local Preachers feel or 
suppose themselves degraded or disparaged or disfranchised ix 
frerson or in office, or in services, by being associated or marshall- 
ed with the laity in representation.’”* Although we thought we 
had ended our remarks upon this point, we must here ask in our 
reply, why drag in the words “ in fierson,” as we made use of no 
such term, if it were not intended to rouse the resentment of our 
lay brethren by the insinuation, that we personally, as men, think 
ourseives above them? If there is no obliquity in all this, it is a 
curious tissue of unfortunate circumstances which looks very like 
it; and the attempt to impugn us with it, is sufficiently refuted 
when properly exposed. With these declarations we still assert, 
that to be represented as laymen, and to be “ reconciled” to such 
a representation, or to be considered as laymen in the representa- 
tion, and to be satisfied with it, would be to be entirely overlooked 
as an order of ministers in the Church of Christ, and, therefore, 
‘sqwe are not nor will we be’ satished; and we shall think it a 
source of perpetual consolation, to have recorded our protest 
against the first plan which proposed to deprive us of our “ inali- 
enable rights and privileges.” 

But “ what have they to fear ?”” “ In the proposed plan, a union 
of all parties is recommended; and that, in one harmonious associ- 
atiun—the traveling preachers, the local and lay electors, shall mar- 
shall together in one united elective annual conference, and, by a 
joint ballot, choose their delegates or representatives to the general 
conference, &c.” How very specious is all this in its appearance! 
What notice it takes of loca/as well as lay electors! But let us see 
in what part of the plan we can find any provision made for local 
electors, and local representatives. The first section of the plan 
proposes: * The General Conference to be composed of an equa} 
number of delegated itinerant ministers, and of day delegates, to be 
chosen by a joint ballot of the Itinerant Ministers and Lay Elec- 
tors.” Now here is not one word about local delegates, therefore, 
any local preacher who might take his seat in the General Con- 
ference, must occupy it in the character of a Lay delegate. The 
second section proposés, that * The Elective Annual Conferences, 
respectively, at the session in which the Delegates to the General 
Conference aré to be chosen, to be composed of the Jtinerant Mi- 
nisters belonging, as members, to the said Conference, and an equal 
number of Lay Electors, chosen, &c.”” Here again as in the first 
section, the provision extends only to the travelling ministry and 
Lay electors, consequently, any local preacher who might appear 
as an elector at the elective annual conference, must present him- 
self in the capacity of a /ay elector, and must tacitly acknowledge 
himself alayman. The third section is not only silent in relation 
to local preachers, but getually puts it in the power of the judges 
of the election, to reject the vote of any local preacher, who. might 
wish to exercise his supposed right. And here, by the way, we 
would observe, that it was to this feature of the plan we had an 
eye, when we said in our remarks, it would give the travelling 
preachers, and the laity, an undue advantage over us: for the plan 
proposes, that one of the Judges shall be a travelling preacher, and 
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the others the stewards of the circuit or station who are generally 
laymen. To shew that it would be in the power of the judges of 
the Quarterly Meetings elections, to reject the vote of a local 
preacher, we will propose a possible case—A local preacher ap- 
pears at the place of election, and requests permission to vote for 
Electors. The judges ask him, are you a day man. His reply 
must be inthe negative. Then, sir, you have no vote here, the 
rule under which we act authorizes the election of lay electors, and 
makes noprovision for the election or suffrage of any other descrip- 
tion of persons than laymen. It may be said, that the local 
preacher might urge the latter sentence of the third,section of the 
rule: ‘¢ In the said Quarterly Meeting Election, every private and 
official member of the church, &c. to be eligible to be elected, and 
entitled to a vote in the election of electors.”” But here the judges 
insist, that the official male member's entitled to a vote, &c. are 
official laymen, such as Trustees, Stewards and Leaders, and sup- 
port their construction of the rule upon its nature and general fea- 
tures. But shall we be told that “ upon the principles of humi- 
lity, mutual confidence, and unaspiring Christian love and conde- 
scension toward ¢ach other, we have nothing to fear ?”? The object 
we have in view in this particular is, the security of our rights. 
And if we should take it for granted that we would be always treat- 
ed courteously, yet might not we have good cause to lament our 
own weakness, and might not our successors have geod cause to 
censure our credulity, when it shall have appeared, that as well in 
these, asin other public matters, the Judges shall insist upon the 
necessity of acting agreeably to the letter and plain tenor of the 
rule. 

But our own questions are retorted upon us, associated, how- 
ever with considerations which we never contemplated ; and, when 
modified in a way well calculated to ensnare the unwary, answers 
are demanded, “ yea or nay” as being of * no small moment, &c.”’ 
No circumstances have ever occurred which either implicitly or 
explicitly presented the order of the local preachers, as being lay- 
men. So far from this, their ordination, official standing, and ser- 
vices in the church, have uniformly been considered as clerical, 
and have been valid and good in all cases, which would involve a 
question pertaining to civil rights. The manner in which the 
order has been raised up, and the tacit acknowledgement, that 
local preachers are of the clergy and not of the laity, naturally and 
inevitably followed of course. And therefore, when they engaged 
in their secular pursuits, or continued in such pursuits, it was not 
considered to annul the validity or legality of their clerical acts, 
any more than the purchase of a barrel of flour or a piece of linen, 
would annul the validity or legality of the clerical acts of a mi- 
nister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian, or 
any other Church. We had no reference to any thing so clear; 
and indeed we had no reason to suppose that the author of the 
plan, or any other man of equal talents, could have thought for a 
moment, that we could have feared any thing from that sort of 
correspondence with the community, of which every clergyman 
of every order is compelled, more or Jess, to partake. Our diffi- 
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culties were bottomed exclusively upon what we considered to be 
the fact, and eur mode of contemplating that fact, was strengthen- 
ed by the opinion of very considerable legal talent, that any formal 
and thorough reformation which should ex/fdicitly represent the 
L.ocal Preachers as laymen, would unequivocally strip them of 
their clerical character in law. This done, is it not more than 
probable, that the train of evils, which we anticipated in our re- 
marks, would follow as anecessary consequence, 
Weare told, it never would do to have three distinct and sepa- 
rate representatives; that this would divide us more, instead of 
uniting us, &c. and all this is said to prove, that there must be no 
more than two, and consequently, one of the interests must be sur- 
rendered ;—one must be merged into those of the others; and 
from the whole view, the inference which we are directed to draw, 
isy that it is most proper for the Local Ministry to give place ; and 
to confirm this conclusion we are told, this is altogether consistent 
with the usages of ecclesiastical jurisprudence and church polity. 
‘The minisiry in pastoral charge always having the direct presi- 
dency, as the superior rulers; and the laity compose the other 
subordinate part—distinguished by the terms of the ministry and 
the people, or the clergy and the laity.” That part of the minis- 
try or clergy having no pastoral charge, have not usually, perhaps 
never, been permitted to partake in the government of the 
church, and therefore, the Local Preachers hold as respectable a 
standing among their brethren of the ministry and laity as any 
other preachers in a similar situation hold among their brethren 
of any denomination whatever. It certainly cannot be possible 
‘that the reviewer in making these statements, could have consi- 
dered, that there is no such order as that of the local ministry in 
any other church. In the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, the Con- 
gregational and the Lutheran Churches, when a minister is re- 
gularly authorised to preach, and to exercise the other functions 
of his office, he has a right, and is expected to look out and pro- 
cure for himself a pastoral charge. And until he is in possession 
of such a charge he is not considered as having pastoral authority, 
for this plain reason, that every minister, together with his parti- 
cular charge, constitutes a distinct church. To have no right to 
appear in convention, or presbytery, in the capacity of a pastor of a 
congregation until he has one, is a most reasonable and simple 
proposition: It is true, that in the mean time he continues to be 
a minister without a charge. But it is equally true, that he is en- 
titled to procure one as soon as he is able. Now we ask, if there 
is, or can be a local preacher in similar circumstances. Is it not 
a known fact, that they are not permitted to admit into society, 
even on trial, the zdentical fruits of their own ministerial labours. 
The Local Ministry of our church have been created in the ex- 
pectation, that they would labour, as they might have opportunity, 
in common with the itinerant preachers. Neither the itinerant 
or local preachers are installed with an exclusive right to minister 
in any particular congregation. And as there is no analogy be- 
tween the itinerant ministers of the Methodist church, and the 
ministers having pastoral charge of other denominations, so neither 
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is there any analogy between a local preacher of the Methodist 
church, and a minister without a pastoral charge of other denomi- 
nations. The whole argument, therefore, drawn from such pre- 
mises, that local preachers have no right to a suitable proportion 
of representation, very clearly goes for nothing. 

Having disposed of this specious difficulty, we now return, and 
invite our readers to take notice, that the plan proposes two clas- 
sifications only ; one is made up exclusively of Itinerant ministers, 
the other is to be wholly elected by the laity; this is undeniable. 
Is it not then a perfect 2//usion to speak of these two as if they were 
three? “The Travelling Preachers, the Local and lay electors, 
thus united, thus marshalled—the principles of the proposed plan, 
like a three-fold cord, not easily broken, would bind us together 
in the bond of union.” And this curious twist by which the two 
cords are so happily contorted into three, has strangely captivated 
our brethren of Philadelphia; but very clearly proves, that the au- 
thor of the review felt very strongly the justice of the claims of 
the Local preachers, at the same time that he was labouring so as- 


siduously to persuade them to give up their “inalienable rights | 


and privileges.” And we think, such must eventually be the con- 
viction of all the liberal and well informed men, whether they be 
Itinerant or Local ministers or members of the church. 

At the time we made our “remarks,” we did not intend to pro- 
pose any plan for church representation, because we were of opi- 
nion, that any proposition of the kind would be premature ; and we 
were willing to trust our claims to the good sense of the General 
Conference of 1824. It was, and is the principle of a just represen- 
tation, and not the manner of effecting it, for which we contended, 
and still contend. We are the friends of the laity as well as of 
the itinerant and local ministry, and believe, that each rank ought 
in justice, to be represented in the General Conference. Hence we 
proposed, that the author of the plan, would “ so modify it, that each 
rank in the church—the travelling preachers—the local preachers 
—and the laity, should be distinctly and separately represented.” 
By which we meant to say, that each order should be distinctly 
and separately recognized by the rule, and frofierly represented on 
the floor of the General Conference. If the author of the plan 
will thus modify it “ we shall be glad to see it” and if it comes up 
to our views of equity, will “* embrace” it with our hearty consent: 
and are willing, with him, to give to the Itinerent ministry, at 
least one halfofthe representation. SAM. K. JENNINGS. 

ALEXANDER M‘CAINE. 
JAMES R. WILLIAMS. 





COPY OF AN ADDRESS OF THE SCHUYLKILL DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 


To the Representatwes of the Annual Conferences in Gene- 
- gal Conference assembled. 


.. BELovep BRETHREN, 


The Schuylkill District Conference assembled at St. George’s 
in the City of Philadelphia, on this sixteenth day of January, one 
theusand, eight hundred and twenty-four, in resorting to this 
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mode of addressing you, as the only recognized Legislature of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, avails itself of this medium of access, 
because they have not at present any other; shis Conference having 
no refreseniative in the General Conference. And we the more wil- 
lingly adopt this manzer of introducing ourselves to your notice, 
because we believe that the invariable experience of all legislative 
assemblages has convinced them that it is impossible in the absence 
ef needed information, to legislate wisely and for the best. To 
you, in yourcharacter of /egis/ators for hundreds of thousands of the 
present generation, we think it must be peculiarly desirable, at 
this crists especially, to obtain a full, candid, and if possible, an 
official expression c# the principles and sentiments of the Local 
Ministry, and indeed of the whole Church, in every part of the 
widely extended Methodist connexion in these United States. We 
trust these considerations, when our sense of duty is superadded 
to them, will sufficiently apologise for us, though we disclaim all 
legal right, either as individuals, or in our collective capacity, to 
be heard by your body; you not sustaining the character of our re- 
presentatives, nor of course, are we your constituents. Having 
thus frankly disavowed any retensions to be heard, as of right, it 
behooves us to throw ourselves on your indulgence, which we do, 
while we attempt to contribute our share of such information, as 
we conceive will be of essential service to your body, and there- 
fore, the more acceptuhle. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of those important mat- 
ters which we propose to lay before you, permit this Conference 
briefly to assure the General Conference, that we still continue 
one in heart; regarding the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel 
as the one, and only rule of our faith and practice. No novel doc- 
trines have been introduced among us. Nor have any aberrations 
from the Christian fuith been detected in any of our members. As 


individuals, and as ministers, we rejoice to acknowledge ‘one 


Lord, one faith, one baptism;” “walking by the same rule, and 
minding the same things,” as at the beginning. 

Having thus summarily, yet we trust, satisfactorily expressed 
our principles and views, regarding those doctrines which are 
most surely believed by this Conference, and taught by all its mem- 
bers, we would now respectfully offer for your most serious con- 
sideration, a more ample expression of our sentiments respecting 
the origination, form, and administration of our Church Govern- 
meni; premising that with many of the Rules we are perfectly sa- 
tisfied; and we shall rejoice to say thus much of all of them, after 
the exceptionable ones have been carefully revised and legalised by 
the proper and duly constituted authorities of the Church.* 





* On the 21st of February, 1787, the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, declared, that—Whereas experience hath evinced that there are de- 
fects in the Confederation, as a mean to remedy which, several of the States, 
and particularly the State of New York, by express instructions to their de- 
legates in Congress, have suggested a Convention, for the purposes express- 
ed in the following resolution, and such Convention appearing to be the 
probable means of establishing in these States a firm national government; 
therefore Resolved, that in the opinion of Congress it is expedient, that on the 
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It is not our intention, indeed it is not within our limits, to dwell 
at large upon all those particular regulations, to which this Con- 
ference more especially objects. The chief of these we will mere- 





ly glance at, commencing with those of minor importance. In the 
present powers of the general superintendency, we think we dis- 
cover much that is unnecessarily burdensome, much that is in- 
compatible with the competencies of human beings, and therefore, 
much that ought to be dispensed with, or placed in more nume- 
rous hands. 

1. We object to the retention by the general superintendency, 
of its present sole power of appointing the Presiding Elders. This 
power of the Bishops, in the appointment of ministerial officers, 
who areonly accountable tothe Azshofs for their ministerial acts,is a 
power which we believe was never before extant in the Christian 
Church, excepting indeed, one branch of it. The wisdom needed 
to appoint more than seventy officers, such as our Presiding El- 
ders, and the discretion required to apportion their work, ought, 
we think, to be sought for, in the several Annual Conferences, 
who best know their own members; and seem to have the best 
founded right of exalting those who are to exercise authority over 
them. Why should any of the rulers of the Church and the minis- 
try, be irresponsible to either? And why should any order of mi- 
uisters be only accountable to the bishops who appoint them? We 
have never as yet, heard any sound arguments in favour of the 
continuance of this power in the hands of our General Superin- 
tendency; neither do we feel bound to trespass on your patience ‘ 
by adducing any lengthened arguiments against it. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with merely recommending, with all due deference, 
that the power of appointing Presiding Elders, be vested in the se- 
+ veral Annual Conferences. That after their appointment, they be 
} confined to certain stations, or circuits. By adopting this recom- 
mended plan, we believe the actual saving of the labours of more 
than seventy efficient ministers will be the result. We say we 
believe these labours will be saved; for, as now bestowed, they ex- 
| hibit themselves to our view in the character of works of super- 
, erogation; inasmuch as the preachers on circuits and stations, 
are fully adequate to their performance. By the adoption of this 
plan, not only would labour be saved, but much money also; 
which saving of money and labour might be expended in extend- 
ing and establishing the general interests of our common chris- 
tianity. Should this last inference be correct, we conceive it fur- 
nishes an argument of such infinite weight, as to entitle it to the 
immediate and most serious consideration of your body, It is an 
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second Monday in May agxt, a Convention of delegates who shall have 
been appointed, be held at Philadelphia, for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the articles of Confederation, and reporting to Congress and the se- 
veral Legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein as shall, when 
to in Congress, and confirmed by the several States, render the Fe- 
deral Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and the pre- 
servation of the Union.” 
Here is a beaten track, a good example, a safe guide. The value of this 
EA Bae example will justify this note. Edit. W. Repos. 
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inference dvawn from facts as they have unprofitably existed; and 
it is an inference in favour of facts which may be made profi‘ably 
to exist: therefore we think the proposed plan worthy of an ex- 
periment, at the option of the several Annual Conferences, if not 
venerally. 

We would respectfully recommend that each of the Annual 
Conferences be authorised to appoint a committee of their own 
body to assist the general superintendency, in stationing the preach- 
ers to the several circuits and stations in the bounds of their re- 
spective conferences, and elsewhere; if necessary elsewhere to 
appoint. We conceive it to be neither consonant to those divine 
precepts of the Great Head of the Church, which speak plainly to 
the hearts of reasoning beings, teaching us that the ministers of 
the Gospel have conferred on them a certain equality of rights 
and privileges—~nor consistent with those distinctive perceptions 
of duty, which to cherish and diffuse must be deemed a most im- 
portant object by every enlightened minister of Christ—for any 
one man, be his title what it may, to have the entire control of the 
itinerancy in the manner at present exercised by the Bishops of 
our Church. We do not believe that either the interests of the 
bishops, the interests of the itinerancy, the interests of the Church, 
or the happiness of either of them, at all consists in the power of 
the bishops to say to twelve hundred ministers, go, and they go ; 
come, and they come at his individual bidding! We conceive the 
necessity of abridging the powers of the General Superintendency 
in this respect, and the appointment of commiitees, as aforesaid, 
to be too obvious to need further remark. The jurisdiction of our 
bishops over the bodies and minds of the ministry, is too wide to 
admit of its perpetuity. 

It is earnestly desired by this District Conference, that you 

may acknowledge it to be one of the prerogatives of the Church, 
to receive, try, and expel her own members. It will be to us, to 
the last degree surprising, should any of the members of your 
body controvert this self-evident truth—a truth alike founded on 
the immutable basis of Scripture-precept and example, and on the 
plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 

5. We would further earnestly crave, that in all places where 
there are leaders’ meetings, that these meetings be authorised and 
empowered to appoint and remove such class leaders, as it may 
hereafter be expedient to appoint or remove. The excess of in- 
formation possessed by these meetings over that possessed by mi- 
nisters who only remain two years in one place, seems to us to 
make it advisable to introduce the change suggested. But we pass 
from these minor things, to the consideration of others in which 
we are more deeply interested. 

6. We would respectfully recommend, and even urge it as one 
of her civinely-bestowed, and therefore mherent rights, that the 
Church be aliowed, in common with the Itinerant ministry, an 
equal repre sentation in all future assemblies which may be 
convened for the purpose of legislating laws for her government. 
On this su a which is now so generally agitated and discussed 
among us, we particularly = your indulgence and friendly 
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, : ‘ - . 
consideration, while we proceed to state our reasons in favour of 
our request. 

The extensive evil done to the cause of religion, by arbitrary, 
and unbalanced ecclesiastical governments, is too well known to 
your body, to need any recapitulation here. Suffice it to say, that 
any ecclesiastical government, which is at variance with the righ- 
teous and educational principles of any people, ought not, nor can 
it reasonably expect, to commend itself to the general acceptance 
of this people. In all the revolutions of this world, men expect 
that ecclesiastical governments shall be favourable to their civil 
and religious rights; and whether civil rulers resort to force or 
fraud, to despoil mankind of any of their privileges, it is supposed 
the Church will acknowledge and cherish them. Let us suppose 
then, that instead of our happy country’s being governed by laws 
of her own choice, her representative assemblies were broken up, 
and dispersed by some foreign or domestic despot, might we, as 
Methodists, flee to the church, and in her bosom enjoy our reli- 
gious representative rights, and still be governed by ecclesiastical 
laws of our own choice, even though our civil rights were wrested 
from us? No; we answer 20. ‘To find representative rights, we 
must go out of the church into the bosom of the civil community. 
We thank the Giver of every good and perfect gift, that a part of 
our rights exist in all their pristine purity, under the protection 
of written Constitutions. May the day soon dawn, on which it 
may be said, that our religious rights are as fully acknowledged 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, as they are by the Genera! 
and State Governments. 

As citizens of a free country—as christians—and more abun- 
dantly as ministers of our Lord Jesus Christ, we feel ourselves to 
be deeply, very deeply interested in the prosperity and future wel! 
being of our endeared Zion, and our beloved country. It wa: 
from a conviction of the purity of the doctrines of our Church, 


that we at first attached ourselves to her, and from convictions of 


duty, not from any love to the government as it now stands, we 
have continued bound to her. ‘These convictions abide with us, 
strong and unabated; nevertheless, if we may be permitted to take 
the experience of this Church as a safe guide of reasoning and a 
sound rule of judgment—il sentiments generally entertained by 
those whom we consider as among the most enlightened of the 
the ancients and moderns, may be permitted to mature our opi- 
nions, then must we testify against a part of the government of this 
very church to which we are so strongly attached. As above inti- 
mated, we are altogether dissatisfied with the manner in which your 
body, as our supreme legislature, is constituted; the itinerant mi- 
nistry only being electors, and this one order only, being eligible 
as representatives! It appears to us to be utterly impossible to 
enlist our judgments as christians, and our prejudices as freemen, 
in favour of these exclusive privileges. In common with your- 
selves, the whole church most certainly cherishes the fondest hopes 
for her own prosperity. In common with yourselves, the Local 
ministry and the Laity of the church have watched and laboured 
for her good. Why then are all these privileges exclusively yous 
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own! We admit your rights, we wish to see them secured to you; 
and at the same time we claim from you a similar acknowledg- 
ment, and security for our egually valid rights and privileges. 
Shall you not be represented? A preposterous denial of your 
right to equal representation, shall never proceed out of our 
mouths, or from our pens. To all freemen in this country, it of 
right belongs to be governed by their representatives. Who shall 
wrest this birthnight from them? Why should any body of minis- 
ters be their own legislators, and at the same time be irresponsi- 
ble legislators for the whole church? Why should these things 
be? Does either Scripture, or reason, or the common sense of 
mankind, demand that such a state of things should exist in 
America? 

Brethren, suffer us in imagination to step into your places, and 
to suppose ourselves employed as Itinerant ministers, whose only 
business it was to bring repentant sinners into the Church, that 
they might be saved. And suppose that while thus employed, 
we .carried about with us, a government of our own creation, 
which government, in consequence of the just prejudices it excited 
and perpetuated, defeated in a considerable measure, the very gos- 
pel we preached! Would you listen to us, should we tell you of 
the value of human souls ? Would you not rather tell us to inform 
you of the infinite value of our government—a government so far 
transcending the value of souls, that we would not alter or amend 
jt to please any one, or all of the people to whom we preached. 
A government so perfect, as to need no enlightened aid from the 
governed. 

Brethren, bear with us, we dare not trifle with this subject. To 
us so obvious is the impropriety, and so many are the disadvanta- 
ees of your legislating for those who are not your constituents, 
that we are above measure surprised, that such a legislature should 
ever have been constituted; but, if possible, we are much more 
surprised at the perpetuation of this power, even in opposition to 
the expressed desire of thousands among us, and that too for so 
many years subsequent to the expression of such dislike and re- 
pugnance. 

It is impossible for us to conjecture, how a part of the connexion, 
and that part only one order in the church, can be invested with any 
sort of legislative rights, which do not originally belong to the 
whole church. If we are wrong in supposing that the whole great 
community possesses inherent rights to legislate its own laws by 
its own representatives—that these rights are essential to the free- 
dom, prosperity and reputation of this community, it is the fault 
of our understandings, and chargeable to our education. 

Brethren, in what respect do you differ from the Local minis- 
try, except it be in your sustaining the character of missionaries? 
By this character, perhaps, many of you wish to be distinguished ; 
and we are willing so to have you distinguished. As men devoted 
to the ministry wholly and exclusively, we are willing to esteem 
and honour you. We go further and say, that we consider an ore 
der of Itinerant ministers as essential to the prosperity, if not to 
+he existence of the Church. Yet we are not convinced that it 
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would be either more unscriptural or more unreasonable for the 
Church to govern its missionaries, than for these missionaries to 
govern the whole Church and the Local ministry. To us it ap- 
pears that one of the most self-evident propositions to which the 
mind of man can hginvited, is, that supreme ecclesiastical levisla- 
tion, independently of the Church, is not the prerogative, nor can 
it possibly become the privilege of any one order of men among 
Protestants. We think ¢hat man, who can seriousiy attempt to con- 
trovert this position, in the face of reformed Christendom, deserves 
great credit for the impenetrability of bis prejudices against the 
principles of the Reformation. But what should be said of this 
man, should he declare that he found in himself a supreme right, 
not only to legislate for his fellow christians without their consen', 
but he also found in himself the right to be the only judicial ex- 
positor, and the only legal executo; of these laws of his own enact- 
ment? Would you not quickly inform him, that it is a solecism in 
morals, in politics, in the science of government of all sorts, for 
any one man, or any oneorder of mento sustain in their own persons, 
the three-foid characters of supreme legislative, judicial,and execu- 
tive officers? Would you not tell him that the uaion of these three 
distinct and opposite functions, embraces in it, such a contrariety 
of duties, that they were never intended to meet inthe same peisons. 

Brethren, how is it that the Itinerant Ministry, and the Laity 
and Locality, have in fact, existed as distinct estates in our Church, 
having, or supposing they had, at least some separate interests? 
And that these separate interests have actually existed, has been 
believed by many in our community, and by many out of it; for, 
these interests have been separately and publickly exhibited. At 
the time of he formation of our present government, this line of 
distinction was drawn, and since that time, it has been daily extend- 
ing itself. And unless the Church is to be permitted soon to en- 
ter into an equal participation of her representative rights, we se- 
riously fear, that estrangement and separation will be more univer- 
sal and wide; for, it can make in reality, but little difference to the 
Church, whether her rights are merely wit//eld or openly denied. 
But what would be the consequence should your body fersist to 


_ withhold from the Church her privileges? Would it not destroy 


your character as the friends of Christian freedom, and as minis- 
ters of a reformed church? And would you not also deprive this 
church of her title to be considered one of the reformed churches ? 
And what, if in addition to withholding these rights, you should 
take it upon you to deny their existence, would it not be immediate- 
ly demonstrated that if the whole Church is devoid of right to le- 
gislate her own laws, that by consequence, your body, as a fart of 
the Church could have no legislative powers or rights, denied to 
the whole Methodist community. We cannot admit that any or- 
der of ministers are divinely constituted lords over God’s heritage ; 
therefore, we argue that the same principles which would exclude 
the Church in her united capacity, from the privilege of making 


her own laws, would also exclude the ministry, as a fart of the 
Church. 
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To illustrate our meaning more fully, we take leave to state, that 
if the whole number of the free citizens of the United States have 
no right to legislate laws for their government, surely no one, nor 
no one hundred of these citizens, can have any inherent, or other 
right, (not delegated by the people) to legislate for his, or their fel- 
low citizens amounting to millions. ‘The same sweeping principles 
which would exclude a//, would exclude a fart. We see no way to 
avoid this conclusion, unless we admit that the few may of right 
govern the many; and ‘that, without their consent the many should 
be governed by the few. But this doctrine has been publickly and 


officially disallowed by your predecessors In the xxiii. Article of 


teligion of the Methodist Church, it is declared, that “ The Presi- 
dent, the Congress, the General Assemblies, the Governors, and 
the Councils of State, as the delegates of the People are the Ru- 
lers of the United States of America, according to the division of 
power made to them by the Constitution of the United States, and 
by the Constitutions of their respective States. And the said 
States are a sovereign and independent nation, and ought not to be 
subject to any foreign jurisdiction.” Here is a very explicit and 
satisfactory avowal on the part of a former General Conference, of 
the rights of individuals and of the nation. No one, according to 
this declaration, has a right to be a civil “ruler” in the United 
States, but such as are “ the Delegates of the Peofile.’ What, we 
would respectfully enquire, what would be said by the christian 
public, should any one Church in these’ United States, after having 
made the above declaration, add to it, that the members of that 
Church ought not to be governed by rulers appointed by themselves, 
as their delegates ; but that the hundreds of thousands of the mem- 
bers, and the thousands of the Local Ministry of this Church, are in 
very truth, utterly devoid ofall right, title, or claim whatsoever, tobe 
governed by rulers delegated by these members and this ministry. 
Brethren, we will digress a little, for the purpose of introducing 
our children to your notice. Inthe welfare of our children you can 
easily imagine that we feel the liveliest interest ; for, some of you 
too, are fathers. Some of your children and some of ours, are now 
members of the Church. But we do not wish our children to re- 
main long under the present form of government. We do not 
desire to leave them i: the situation of the subjects of European 
priests and kings. We desire them to be more free than their fa- 
thers have been. Who does not desire this for his children? Who 
wishes to leave his offspring under a government of which he could 
never approve! We beseech you then on the ground of your duty 
—for the sake of the peace and prosperity of the connexion—for 
the sake of our country—for the sake of posterity, promptly to open 
the doors of your legislature, that the Church may send forward her 
representatives to superintend her general and local interests, It 
has been well observed, that * the society of believers are but one 
body ; the talents, experience, and wisdom of every individual are 
profitable to the whole community ;” and should be represented. 
‘For the body is not one member but many.” 
To conclude: for we have too long trespassed, if it be a tres- 
pass: some have asserted, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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has a Constitution, and until that Constitution is obeyed, altered, 
or abrogated, it will be impossible for you to acknowledge the 
rights of the Church. We will admit all this, and abundantly 
more, when it is proved that any man or any body of men, even 
the holiest and wisest, have any divine or human prerogative to 
impose a Constitution on a Church which shail deprive it of its 
intrinsic rights. 

If we may adda few words on this much controverted, but we 
think finally settled constitutional question, we would say, that any 
instrument which exercised no legitimate authority in the begin- 
ning, could not acquire it by the lapse of time. And that the 
‘‘ limitations and restrictions” of the book of discipline, which have 
by some, been dignified with the title of a Constitution, had not in 
the beginning any constitutional genuineness, hor were ever intend- 
ed to sustain the honorable character of the Constitution of the 
Methodist Church, we think can be easily demonstrated. But if 
we could not demonstrate our position, the converse of it would 
not, in our humble opinion, be very honorable to either the legis- 
lature or the Church, 

lor the purpose of proving the truth of our position, we must 
have recourse to human authorities, as the Apostles have left us 
no pattern of a Constitution ; and if any thing of the kind may be 
traced in the Old ‘Testament, there is nothing which in any wise 
resembles our “limitation and restriction” constitution, except it 
be some distorted outlines in the Jewish regal polity. 

If we may receive the doctrines of the most eminent, civil and 
ecclesiastical law authorities, a constitution cannot be made, altered, 
or abrogated, by a merely legislative body, but only by the united 
consent of a whole community. And this doctrine seems to us to 
be incontrovertible. If any one legislature may make a constitu- 
tion, every succeeding legislature may amendit. ‘lhe same pow- 
er which epacts, may repeal. But the limitations and restrictions 
in question, were made by a legislative body—-a legislature not 
delegated by the community. How then could this undelegated 
legislature, make a constitution for a whole community who had 
not authorized its members to enact so much as even one rule for 
their government? If such was not their intention, how has it hap- 
pened that a constitution has been unintentionally formed and 
adopted ? 

After all, in what respect do these limitations and restrictions 
act upon the Church? In norespect whatever. The only question 
asked in this said-to-be-constitution, is “ who shall compose the 
General Conference, and what are the regulations and powers be- 
longing to it?” Five short answers are given; the fifth is, “ the 
General Conference shall have full powers to make rules and re- 
gulations for our Charch under the following limitations and re- 
strictions.” Then follow six specifications of these “ limitations, 
&e.” all of which, so far from forming a constitution for the 
Church, are intended solely for the “regulation, limitation and 
restriction” of the members of the General Conference ; and are 
not binding even on their successors in any manner whatsoever, 
only as mere legislative acts; still less are they binding on the 
Church. 
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We believe the following to be a true history of these “ limita- 
tions ;” and for its truth we appeal to your body. A. D. 1808, 
about the usual number of Preachers met in General Conference, 
without any previous instructions from the Church, or notice from 
themselves of any intention to do any other than such legislative 
acts as they were wont to do. At that session it was taken into 
consideration that former General Conferences had been princi- 
pally composed of ministers in the more immediate vicinity of the 
places at which those Conferences had been assembled. ‘To obvi- 
ate this inequality (for an equal representation has always been es- 
teemed of great value by the Travelling Ministry,) it was enacted 
that the General Conference should thenceforward be composed of 
representatives in equal proportion of all the Annual Conferences, 
in order that ali the Travelling Ministry might have personally, 
or by their representatives, a voice in making all Jaws for their 
government, and the government of the Church. For, as we sup* 
pose, nothing was more absurd in the view of these ministers, than 
to be governed by laws without their consent! 

Brethren, we will admit that those few lines of the ‘Aird s n, 
entitled “Of the General Conference,” as they now stand im the 
Discipline, are the Constitution ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church, 
when it is proved that these few dines were intended by the men of 
piety, and the learned men of 1808, to form a constitution ! Would 
not the world scoff at the folly of an individual who should, in ar- 
eument, gravely cite the “ restrictions” as a Methodist Constitu- 
tion? What! a constitution made without human right or hu- 
man instruction, and carried into operative existence without the 
consent of ministers or people! We gladly exonerate the Con} 
ference of 1808, from ‘the charge of having been utterly ignorant 
of all justice—of all usage, and of all propriety. Let those who 
stigmatise the members of that Conference as the authors of such 
folly, as they imagine to have been committed, repent of their own 
blunders, We wish to judge fairly ; and we are certain that there 
was too much learning and piety in that body to permit it to de- 
ceive either itself or the public, by glaring and tangible absurdi- 
tics. 

Some of us have thought much and enquired much upon the 
subject of this alleged Constitution, and we are fully satished that 
the repeal or the neglect of the “limitations and restrictions,” or their 
ratification by any body of men net delegated by the Church, can 
have no force in preventing her from entering into an entire pos- 
session of her own inherent rights, whenever she may think proper 
so todo. That henceforward she being governed by laws enacted 
through the intervention of her own delegated representatives, all 
just cause of reproach may be forever removed from her gates.— 
We pray you brethren, acknowledge these immunities before they 
are resumed. Why should your polity be inimical to the Gospel? 
Are those prejudices entertained by our countrymen against being 
eoverned by laws not enacted by their delegates, anti-christian /— 
Brethren, we entreat you no longer to enlist public opinion against 
us. Why shouid individuals in every part of the country be kept 
out of the Methodist Church, purely on account of her unequal 
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government? Why should we still cherish the cause of most, if 
not all of the secessions from us, as a Church ? When shall wisdom 
lay aside its austerity and listen to just complaints? When shall 
our ministers stoop to introduce the Methodist community into the 
enjoyment of peace, unity, and all its highly privileged blessed- 
ness ! 


Accept brethren, the assurances of our sincere and continued 
affection. 
Pe 


CIRCULAR. 
Wilmington, {Del.} Jan. 15th, 1824. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Dear BReTHEN, 

IN compliance with a Resolution of the Members of our Church in this 
place, convened for the purpose of addressing the approaching General Con- 
ference, on the subject of a Lay Delegation : We herewith present you with 
the address; to which we call your serious: attention, andtinvite your co- 


0 ion in carrying its objects into effect. 

ssc: it of vital importance, that there should be a uniformity in our 
views on this interesting subject, and that this uniformity should be evinced 
in our respective petitions to the General Conference. We would therefore 
suggest the propriety of embracing the three following particulars in each 
one. First, that a Lay Representation be insisted on, as an inherent right. 
Secondly, that no distinct or separate representation be granted to our local 
brethren, which we presume they intend to apply for : and which, if granted, 
we conceive would prove injurious if not destructive to the peace and har- 
mony of our Church. We sincerely hope that our local brethren will per- 
ceive the pernicious tendency of such a measure, and relinquish their inten- 
tions; and cordially unite with their Lay brethren in petitioning for a Lay 
Nelegation, of which they may, and probably wil form a considerable part. 
And thirdly, that of abolishing the order of Presiding Elders, as a useless 
burden, the duties of whose office, are not essential to the well being of the 
Methodist Church. 


SAMUEL SAPPINGTON, 


EDWARD WORRELL, 
Commitice. 
THOMAS YOUNG, 





Here follows an Address ‘‘ To the General Conference for 1824.” The 
establishment of a Lay Delegation is requested—* this measure will form a 
bond of union between the Itinerancy and Membership”—* a distinct and 
separate representation of the Local Ministry” is deprecated-—an opinion is 
expressed “ that the office of Presiding Elder is an unnecessary appendage to 
our Church polity, and ought to be done away from amung us ;” the aboli- 
tion of this office would be ‘‘ a saving of more than twenty thousand dolars an- 
nually.” ** The first principles of all legislation centres in the people ;” 
and it is on ** this ground that the Petitioners request a representation in the 
General Conference, &c.” 

[A Correspondent has favoured us with the following Questions and An- 
awers :— Ques. Have Local Preachers any duties different from Class-leaders 
or Exhorters? ns. Yes, see Dis. from page 67 to 72. @. How are Local 
Preachers to be classed in representation? 4. With the Lay-Members. Q. May 
Local Preachers have a seat in General Conference ? J. Yes, if the Quarter- 
ly Meeting Conference choose to nominate them, and the Travelling Preach- 
ers and Lay Electors choose to elect them; not otherwise. Q. May the 
General Conference, composed only of Itinerant and Lay Delegates, make 
Rules to govern Local Preachers? 4. Yes. @. Can Local Preachers under 
such circumstances, exercise their legislative rights in the Church? 2. No. 
Edit. W. Repos.) 
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“he had seen all its enemies subdued in the field, (and it must 


‘cause with them,) he believed it to be his duty to take the so- 


their yictims, from the apprehension of themselves falling a 
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AN ESSAY ON FAITH. 
(Concluded from Page 367.) 


Faith, we shall see hereafter, contains the germ or principle 
of whatever is proposed or held out to it in the promise, and 
leads to it, as a consequence, by determining desire and voli- 
tion; and in this sense it is reckoned for righteousness. 

We shall now proceed with examples and arguments. Can 
we select two more striking instances than Oliver Cromwell 
and George Fox. ‘The first of whom, notwithstanding all that 
has been said of his hypocrisy, we consider as a very strong 
believer, and in the beginning of his great and eventful career, 
asa pious man. Oliver Cromwell believed it to be his duty 
to fight for the civil and religious liberty of his country. When 





have been evident to a mind of much less discernment than his, 
that those who held the power must soon sink, and the whole 


vereignty upon his own shoulders; he did so, and with what 
unparallelled success every body knows. This man wasa great 
conqueror. George Fox, who believed it was unlawful to bear 
arms in self-defence, was a great sufferer. We have now only 
to imagine the faith of these two men to have been alike, or 
reversed, to feel a full conviction on our minds, amounting to 
a moral certainty, that the same results would not, could not 
have followed. How could Cromwell have achieved what he 
did with the faith of Fox; or Fox have suffered as he did with 
the faith of Cromwell? Would either of them have been suc- 
cessful if they had doubted and despaired at every step they 
took? This was an age of great faith. The then successors of 
the Puritans, the Presbyterians, the Independents, the Baptists 
and others, all had the highest confidence in the truth of their 
several systems ; and, the correspondence between their prin- 
ciples and their practices, were in every case uniform. The 
faith of the Presbyterians in the divine right, and the solemn 
league and covenant, was not inferior to the faith of the court, 
or as they were called, the Tory Bishops and clergy, in their 
divine right, and in non-resistance and passive obedience to 
kingly power. ‘These last, who were the persecutors of all the 
rest, and who only could be induced to give up the pursuit of 
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government? Why should we still cherish the cause of most, if 
not all of the secessions from us, as a Church ? When shall wisdom 
lay aside its austerity and listen to just complaints? When shall 
our ministers stoop to introduce the Methodist community into the 
enjoyment of peace, unity, and all its highly privileged blessed- 
ness? 

Accept brethren, the assurances of our sincere and continued 
affection. 

piers 


CIRCULAR. 
Wilmington, { Del.) Jan. 15th, 1824. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Dear Breruen, 

IN compliance with a Resolution of the Members of our Church in this 
place, convened for the purpose of addressing the approaching General Con- 
ference, on the subject of a Lay Delegation : We herewith present you with 
the address; to which we call your serious attention, and invite your co- 


0 jon in carrying its objects into effect. 

Pe csiaes it of vital importance, that there should be a uniformity in our 
vieWs on this interesting subject, and that this uniformity should be evinced 
in our respective petitions to the General Conference. We would therefore 
suggest the propriety of embracing the three following particulars in each 
one. First, that a Lay Representation be insisted on, as an inherent right. 
Secondly,+that no distinct or separate representation be granted to our local 
brethren, which we presume they intend to apply for : and which, if granted, 
we conceive would prove injurious if not destructive to the peace and har- 
mony of our Church. We sincerely hope that our local brethren will per- 
ceive the pernicious tendency of such a measure, and relinquish their inten- 
tions; and cordially unite with their Lay brethren in petitioning for a Lay 
Delegation, of which they may, and probably will form a considerable part. 
And thirdly, that of abolishing the order of Presiding Elders, as a useless 
burden, the duties of whose office, are not essential to the well being of the 
Methodist Church. 





SAMUEL SAPPINGTON, 


EDWARD WORRELL, 
Commitiec. 
THOMAS YOUNG, 





Here follows an Address ‘‘ To the General Conference for 1824.” The 
establishment of a Lay Delegation is requested—* this measure will form a 
bond of union between the Itinerancy and Membership”—* a distinct and 
separate representation of the Local Ministry” is deprecated—an opinion is 
expressed “ that the office of a Elder is an unnecessary appendage to 
our Church polity, and ought to be done away from amung us ;” the aboli- 
tion of this office would be ‘‘ a saving of more than twenty thousand dolars an- 
nually.”? ** The first principles of all legislation centres in the people ;” 
and it is on ‘* this ground that the Petitioners request a representation in the 
General Conference, &c.”’ 

{A Correspondent has favoured us with the following Questions and /An- 
awers :—Ques. Have Local Preachers any duties different from Class-leaders 
or Exhorters? ns. Yes, see Dis. from page 67 to 72. @. How are Local 
Preachers to be classed in representation? A. With the Lay-Members. Q. May 
Local Preachers have a seat in General Conference ? 2. Yes, if the Quarter- 
ly Meeting Conference choose to nominate them, and the Travelling Preach- 
ers and Lay Electors choose to elect them; not otherwise. Q. May the 
General Conference, composed only of Itinerant and Lay Delegates, make 
Rules to govern Local Preachers? .2. Yes. @. Can Local Preachers under 
such circumstances, exercise their legislative rights in the Church? 4. Wo. 
Edit. W. Repos.) 
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